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as you paint 
with 


CUPRINOL 


FUNGICIDAL 
PAINTS 


These are the perfect protective paints for 
glasshouses, frames, Dutch lights and all 
horticultural timber prone to mildew. 
Specially formulated for the exacting 
requirements of the nursery trade. Cuprinol 
Fungicidal Paints are tougher and 
weather-resistant. The incorporation of 
powerful fungicides prevents the formation 
of mildew and moulds. 
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PAINT 
— | 
buildings are being patnted 
this system eects large 
application to previously 
; CUPRINOL LTD. (DEPT. 48) 9 UPPER BELGRAVE ST. LONDON SWI. PHONE: sc. s315 


Creensleeves 


TRADE 


ONE HAND CARDEN TRIMMERS 


Operated by either hand. Hollow ground 
Sheffield too! stee! blades. Attractive 
enamelled handies with green plastic grips. 
Blade length 6 


34/6 


SWIVEL 
CUT 
LAWN 
EDCE \ 
TRIMMER | 


Cuts both 
vertically and 
horizontally 
(see illustra 

tions) 

A superb and 
original tool \ 
Cuts where 

your mower 

cannot reach 


75 - 


ALL GREENSLEEVES TOOLS 
ARE GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


SPECIAL LIGHTWEIGHT ONE & 
HAND GARDEN TRIMMERS 


ideal for ladies’ use 
Blade length 5; 


25 6 


DOUBLE LEVER 
PRUNING SHEARS 


Double lever action 
gives immensely 
powerful positive cut. 
Unique thumb opera- 
ted safety lock with 
automatic release. 
Attractive green 
cushion grips Polished 
Sheffield biades. 


Obeanadie from leading stores, ironmongers end horticulturists or gorde 


Fine WATOMEL KING LIMITED OF 
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as you paint 
with 


CUPRINOL 


FUNGICIDAL 
PAINTS 


These are the perfect protective paints for 
glasshouses, frames, Dutch lights and all 
horticultural timber prone to mi|dew. 
Specially formulated for the exacting 
requirements of the nursery trade. ( uprinol 
Fungicidal Paints are tougher an’ 
weather-resistant. The incorporation of 
powerful fungicides prevents the {ormation 
of mildew and moulds. 


| 
WHITE and ALUMINIUM 
The wurrs system consists 
Of PRIMER, UNDEROOATING 
AND FINISHING. These paints 
of genuine white lead. 
system no undercoating | 
required. Where large 
application to previously 
be ; CUPRINOL LTD, (DEPT. 48) 9 UPPER BELGRAVE ST. LONDON SW1. PHONE: o«\. 8315 Sal | 


SWIVEL 
CUT 
LAWN 
EDCE 
TRIMMER 


Cuts both 
vertically and 
horizontally 
(see illustra- 
tiens). 

A superb and 
original tool. 
Cuts where 
your mower 
cannot reach. 


75/- 
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REGO TRADE MARK 


ONE HAND CARDEN TRIMMERS 


Operated by either hand. Hollow ground 
Sheffield tool steel blades. Attractive 
enamelled handles with green plastic grips. 
Blade length 6°. 


ALL GREENSLEEVES TOOLS 
ARE GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


SPECIAL LIGHTWEIGHT ONE 
HAND GARDEN TRIMMERS bw 


ideal for ladies’ use. 
Blade length 54°. 


DOUBLE LEVER 
PRUNING SHEARS 


Double lever action 
gives immensely 
powerful positive cut. 
Unique thumb opera- 
ted safety lock with 
automatic release. 
Attractive green 
Polished 
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ef Obtainable from leading stores, ironmongers and horticulturists or garder shops Tipe. 
Fine Stel MATOMEL & KING LIMITED OF 


By appointment to 

H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 
Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


By appointment to 
HM. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 
Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. 


NEW LAWNS 


The best time to sow a new lawn is in the autumn after careful summer 
fallowing to reduce competition from weeds and coarse grasses and when 
the soil is warm. 


We specialise in the production of fine lawns starting with a meticulous 
tilth, the use of a pre-seeding base fertiliser, and a balanced mixture of 


= grass seeds with a proportion of quickly germinating fine grasses to pro- 
i duce a rapid cover. 

= Also, when required, we can undertake the early management operations 
= —the first two cuts, dressings with a complete fertiliser and seiective weed- 


killer—so that the grass areas are handed over as ‘going concerns’. 


William Wood and Son Limited 


TAPLOW * BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


What’s Alfred Allen’s 


SWING WATER CART 
got that makes it 
so efficient? 


Lightweight Easy tipping 
Strong welded tubular steel frame 
Heavily galvanised container 
Six sizes 15-50 gallons 

Solid or pneumatic rubber-tyred 
or unbreakable all-steel wheels. 


Stocked by Geo. Munro, Carters, Suttons 
and all good Horticultural Sundriesmen. 


No. 854724 ondon Office: 23 Lawrence Lane. 2078 
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Pest Control 


The ‘Handispray Outfit’ is a High Quality low 
> priced portable outfit, ideal for spraying = 


in gt The compressor is 


direct-coupied to a } h.p. Crompton 
SH Parkinson electric motor, effectively 


Protected against over-load or burn-out 
by a special “Thermotrip” cut-out device. WHITE FLV 
Total weight is only 40 Ib. and ample pressure 


is maintained through a long hose to the 

Model IM Spray Gun fitted with a quart 

container. 

Also suitable for maintenance painting and 

tyre Inflation. 

R ded by Plant P: ion Led. 
A, Deferred Terms available. 


Best Control 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD. (pivision ot Broom & Wade Lte.) nt Y2, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
294 uh 


FOR ERECTION ON 


QWARF WALLS 


CR TTALL 


CADET’ 


 RUSTLESS 
CRECNHOUSES 


Of special interest to those 
who require a larger green- 
house for pot plants, forcing 
and propagating purposes, 
are our “‘DW’”’ Type Cadets. 
These are designed for erec- 
tion on a dwarf brick wail, or 


A FEW EXAMPLES 


any other form of solid base, WIDTH LENGTH PRICE 
and are particularly recommended where a high tem- 6'3” 63” £22.10.0. 
perature is required. Supplied complete with glass, 6’ 3” 12° 9° £39, 0.0. 
putty, glazing clips and foundation lugs they are easily * 8’ 3” 16’ 6” £57.10.0. 
erected from detailed instructions provided and, being rE £H. 0.8. 
rust proofed by Hot-dip Galvanizing, require no paint- senriaveniinsatin 


ing or maintenance. They are available in three widths 
and in various lengths to suit all requirements. 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE 
FREE DELIVERY 
Send for details to: ENGLAND AND WALES 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. Horticultural Dept. C, Braintree, Essex 
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A SPLENDID 
BULB CATALOGUE 


BY DOBIES OF CHESTER 


Containing a wealth of coloured illustrations 
and offering the finest stocks of English and 
Dutch grown bulbs either for indoor or 
outdoor planting. 

Listing many fascinating and unusual! varieties 
suitable for Greenhouse culture. 


Comprehensive trials last season have enabled us 
to select the very best varieties from the many 
hundreds in general circulation and have proved 
the merit of the fine new varieties offered. 


TRY THE SPLENDID NEW 
WEATHERPROOF NARCISS! 
THIS SEASON 


Our catalogue will be seni to you free on request 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LTD. (Dept. 68) 
CHESTER 


RIVERS of 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH 


Established 1725 


Strawberry Plants 


Entered for certification by the 
Ministry of Agriculture 


Pot Plants 
18/- per doz., p. & c. 4/- 
120/— per 100, p. & c. 15/- 


Open Ground Runners 
8/6 per doz., p. & c. 2/6 
60/- per 100, p. & c. incl. 


Cambridge Vigour, 
Cambridge Favourite, Royal 
Sovereign, Talisman 


Other varieties on application 


Thomas Rivers & Son, Ltd. 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 
Tei: 2338 


FOR THE FINEST 


AFRICAN 
VIOLETS 


(SAINT PAULIAS) 


Order with Confidence 
From 


W. C. WICKS LTD. 


(Specialist Growers) 
NOTTINGHAM 


22 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS THESE 
PAST 4 YEARS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF OVER 45 
FINEST VARIETIES WITH CULTURAL 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SELECTED NATURAL 
COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS 6d. (3 x 2 Stamps). 


Please Note. 


Our Sales paw commences the ont of April 
and finishes early October. 


WALTER 6. SLOCOGK, Ltd. 


for over 200 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 
“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


BULBS 


for 
BOWL and GARDEN || 
CULTURE 


‘Bulb Lawn and Plant’ 
Catalogue 


Free on request 


ALL-CEDAR G R E E NH OU S E S 


No 


Painting 


Low 
Upkeep 
Costs 


Wiki TEMOVSE LTP FRANT. 


Write for free illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses 
for all purposes and Summer Houses 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 
Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO SCC 
A 
SEEDSMEN 
Bm | | 
EDS 
| 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 


individual requirements of the customer. 


ds of ful gar 
own personal tastes. 


timber and materials. 


HORLEY, SURREY 


Every Strawson greenhouse [is designed to meet the 


Mr. R. P. Strawson himself will, if desired, visit your 
garden | to ensure that the p greenhouse incorporates the 
correct siting and your 


The fina) design is then realised to perfection by the skill 
of Strawson’s craftsmen using only the best quality 


Checked before despatch, every Strawson greenhouse 
possesses that unique quality which results from 
persona! attention and fine craftsmanship. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON (ke/.20/20) 
Tel. Horley 4466 


BOWLEY'S 


MODEL IA 


PLATFORM SIZE 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 


with 
12° DETACHABLE TOP 


carriage £416.12. 6 raio 


HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 


S$. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Send for iltustreted 


GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


WHEELS 

12° by 2° 
ROLLER BEARING 
PNEUMATIC TYRED 


POLYTHENE 

HORTICULTURAL 

SUPER POTS 
by 


<= 
SEAFORTH 


@ Absolutely unbreak- 
Growers 


able, rust and rot proof. 
here are @ Proven better for grow- 
congratulatinguson the int, *enemical 
many advantages of this @ Washable, can be used 
new kind of Flower Pot. 
A sk our dea tweig tand c r- 
usval ler. ul, easier to stac’ 
We manufacture the largest 
range of Plastic Moulded Bulb Bowls, Flower Pots, 
Saucers, Flower Pot Covers, Cacti Pots, Cones, Planters, 
Liners and Ball Feet, etc., in the United Kingdom. 
Mlustrated Catalogue and Price List 
available to Traders on request 


SEAFORT Essex 


“BIKINI” 


The Vase for your 1961 
FLOWER SHOW 


THE NEW SENSATIONAL 2-PIECE 
POLYTHENE VASE (Colour Mid-Green) 


IN 3 SIZES: 12° x 43" x 7/6 
11° x 3° 7/- 
Quentity Prices 8° x3” x 6/- 
on Application plus 1/6 post and pk. 
in stock—immediate delivery 
NO TIPPING NO RUSTING 
NO LEAKING NO DENTING 


C. SALES & SON 


(Horticultural Sundries) 


226 CHINGFORD MOUNT ROAD, 
LONDON, E4 


Tel. 1116 
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SOW YOUR LAWN NOW 


Marshall’s Cumberland Turf Mixture (without Ryegrass) 
The finest of all grasses. Suitable for the finest turf for ornament, park borders, bowling greens 
etc. Approved by leading Turf authorities. Highly recommended to produce a sward similar 
to sea-washed turf. Suitable for light to medium soil. Very satisfactory on heavy soil if drainage 
is good. Composed of finest Chewings Fescue and Brown Top Bent. 
1lb. co 6 Ibs., 7/6 per Ib.; 7 Ibs. to 13 Ibs., 7/- per Ib.; 14 Ibs. to 27 Ibs., 6/3 per ib.; 28 Ibs. to 
55 Ibs., 5/9 per ib.; 56 ibs. to 1 ewt., 5/- per ib. Quotations for larger quantities. 


Marshall's Dwarf Evergreen Mixture (without Ryegrass) 
Has proved to be very suitable over a wide range of soils. Excellent for pleasure lawns where 
fine turf is required. For those who require along lasting lawn of beauty this is the one we 
recommend, Composed of six fine species including Chewings Fescue, Brown Top Bent and 
Creeping Red Fescue. Good on heavy and light soils. Keeps a good colour. 
1 ib. to 6 Ibs., 6/4 per Ib.; 7 Ibs. to 13 Ibs., 5/9 per 14 Ibs. to 27 Ibs., per 28 ibs. to 
55 Ibs., 4/10 per Ib.; 56 ibs. to 1 cwt. 4/6 per Ib. Quotations for larger quantities. 

Marshall’s Emerald Mixture (with Best Perennial Ryegrass) 
At the price the best seed on the market. If cut regularly makes close turf which will last a life 
time. Very popular throughout the country. Excellent for hard wear, particularly where children 
need to play, etc. Contains a maximum of 40°,. Perennial Ryegrass. 
1 Ib. to 6 Ibs., 4/- per Ib.; 7 ibs. to 13 Ibs., 3/9 per Ib.; 14 Ibs. to 27 Ibs., 3/6 per lb.; 28 Ibs. to 
55 Ibs., 3/+ per Ib.; 56 Ibs. to 1 cwr., 2/8 per ib. 


Tree Shade Mixture 
Suitable for sowing under trees and in shade, etc. Contains special leafy Perennial Ryegrass and 


fine specie grasses ideal for the purpose . 
1 Ib. to 6 Ibs., 6/- per Ib. ; 7 Ibs. to 13 Ibs., 5/6 per ib.; 14 to 27 Ibs., 5/2 per ib.; 28 Ibs. 


to 55 Ibs., 4/9 per ib.; 56 Ib. to 1 cwr., 4/5 per Ib. 
All prices carriage Paid C.W.O. 


All Grass Seed dressed against Birds and Mice FREE OF CHARGE 
DELIVERY PER RETURN 


S. E. MARSHALL & CO. LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) 
The Lawn Seed Specialists, WISBECH, CAMBS 


THE VEGETABLE 
GARDEN DISPLAYED 


A new, enlarged and completely revised edition with nearly 
three hundred photographs. This is one of the most popular 
publications ever issued by the Society and the revisions by 
the Trials Recorder at Wisley make it of especial value so that 
growers will need this new edition. New varieties have been 
substituted for the old ones and any newer techniques are 
described also. Short sections on irrigation for vegetables 
and on small mechanical cultivators have been included. 


Price 6s. paper cover; 16s. 6d. cloth bound. Postage 9d. 


Obtainable from the Secretary 
The Royal Horticultural Society 
Vincent Square, S.W.1 
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to 
Queen 
Elizabeth The 
Queen Mother 


We publish annually the following Catalogues 
TREES & SHRUBS 
(price 1/6) 


including Rhododendrons. Conifers, Climbers 

and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 

greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 


Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 
Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 
Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 
old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 


Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested. 


(Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue should be 
by remittance for |/6 and for 
Perennial Catalogue by | -) 


Any not at present availabie wil! be sent when 
published. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


TREE PAEONIES 


The Japanese Tree Paeony (Paeony Mou- 
tan) is undoubtedly one of the most exotic 
flowering shrubs. For centuries these 
beautiful Paeonies adorned the Temples 
and Royal Gardens of the Orient. These 
noble shrubs grow some 4ft. to 6ft. high 
and during early summer bear a profusion 
of magnificent double or semi-double flowers 
from 6 in. to 8 in. across in shades of pink, 
rose, scarlet, crimson or white. They are 
quite hardy and will do well on all soils, 
increasing in size and beauty from year to 
year. Our representative in Japan has ar- 
ranged a shipment which will arrive during 
the autumn and we are now booking orders 
for delivery in November or December. 
We offer collections of three distinct varieties 
for 40/-, of six distinct varieties for 80/- 
and will include a leaflet giving full cultural 
instructions. All prices are carriage and 
packing paid. The quantity available is 
not large and early ordering is requested. 
A Pro Forma invoice will be sent to you 
when the plants are ready for dispatch. 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD. 


(Dept 140) The Royal Nurseries, MAIDSTONE 


. “NOW use 
SANG RAL : 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SPECIAL 


BOTTLES 2/3, 3/9 
Half Gall. 15/- One Gall. 27/- 


GET IT TODAY! 


WALTER A. WOOD 
AT HORSHAM 
GARDEN CENTRE 


is the first departmenta! store for 
gardeners in the country. 


WALTER A. WOOD CO. LTD. have 
long been pioneers of toil-less gardening 
The new GARDENERS GUIDE 
and HAND BOOK costs 3/6d. 
Yours for 1/6d. post free 
The 1961 Guide brings you a wealth of 
information whether you live within 
reach of the centre or not; as well as 
listing the most up to date garden mach- 
inery and products to date. If you 
prefer gardening the easy way, get the 

Gardeners Guide. 


Send 1/6d. only to 
WALTER A. WOOD CO. LTD. 


(Dept. R.H.S.) Bishopric, Horsham, Sussex. 
Telephone : Horsham 4351, Ext. 40/43. 


By 
Appetatmens 

SANGRE 
ThE _TEN-DaY 
FERTILISER 

2 
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WT HPORT 


SOUTHPORT 


FLOWER SHOW’: 
AUGUST 23rd, 24th, 25th 


Wednesday, Thursday,Friday. 
ADMISSION . 


Subscriber's Badge (Season Ticket) £1/1/- 
FIRST DAY From 10 a.m.12/6 10/-* |] HORSE JUMPING AND 
From 1p.m. 10/- 7/6*| SHEEP DOG EVENTS 
From 5 p.m. 5/- 4/-* EACH DAY 
SECOND DAY From9am. 7/6 6/-* Including floodlit horse jump- 
From5p.m. 4/- 3/- d 
* ing under International an 
THIRD DAY From9am. 3/6 2/6 B.S.J.A. rules, Wednesday and 
*lf bought by August 22nd. Thursday evenings at 8-15 p.m. 
Children under 15 yrs. half price. Full details from the Secretary, 
Special rates for parties of 20 or more. Southport Flower Show, 
Why not organise a party? - Southport, Lancs. 
oa 


Tickets from the BOROUGH TREASURER, P.O. Box 32, Southport, Lancs. 


LifeS much easier with 


Back-break and tedious time - wasting 
are things of the past with the TARPEN 
ELECTRIC HEDGE CUTTER. Weighing 
only 6 Ib., its well-guarded reciprocating 
blades give the clean secateur cut approved 
by professional gardeners. 


Price: from £17. 10s. 


TARPEN GRASSMASTER—The most powerful and efficient electric 
machine of its kind on the market. It give you fast, close cutting of 
grass and weed growth in places inaccessible to mowers and motor 
sythes, ¢.g. on steep banks, ditch sides, etc. 
Price: from £14. 108. (P.T. extra) 
Tools that are really built for the job. 


Write for a free leaflet giving all the details of these hines and the Tarpen Hoe 
Tiller and Saws, ac. Deferred easily be arranged. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD 


24 Ixworth House, ixworth Place, London, $.W.3. Tel.: KENsington 349! (7 lines) ° 
ix 
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the famous 
all-glass range 
for MULTI- 
PURPOSE, 
MAXIMUM 
CAPACITY 


THE ALL-GLASS OAK- 
WORTH range from £22.7.6. 
Low deposits and easy monthly 
terms. 


7 


LEAN-TO’'S, various models, 
from £21.15.6. Low deposits and 
easy monthly terms. 


%& SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED FOR BETTER GROWING 
% TREMENDOUS STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY 
* WILL NOT WARP OR ROT 


ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE FREE DELIVERY 
% ERECTION SERVICE * DEFERRED TERMS 


every OAKWORTH has a 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE 


. 


These handsome PLANT HOUSES combine yoo B-SERIRBS, boarded base, £23.5.0. 
the tremendous strength and rigidity of the famous and easy moushly 
Oakworth Seasoned Oak construction with the ‘ DUAL-PURPOSE ‘I? RANGE 
S beauty of first grade clear Red Cedar boarding. Above, right) DUAL-PU SE ‘H’ RANGE from 
Pot Plants, Seedlings, Cuttings, etc. be errece 


FREE CATALOGUE 2x7 
OAKWORTH GREENHOUSES, DEPT. OJ., WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
THE NATION’S GREENHOUSE SPECIALISTS 


SEASONED OAK creennouses 
| 
“F 
FERS 
“5 
PLANT HOUSES 
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THE SECRETARY’S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


Shows 


Tuespay, August 15 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
Wepnespay, August 16 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fripay, August 18 
I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
SaTurDAY, August 19 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tvespay, August 29 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WebnEsDAY, August 30 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, September 5 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. 
Wepnespay, September 6 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
H 


| Fortnightly Flower Show and Tree and 

| Shrub Competition, in the New 

| Hall. 

“Gladiolus Competition and British 
Fuchsia Society’s Competition, in 
the Old Hall. 


| British Gladiolus Society’s Show, in 
the Old Hall. 


| Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 


| National Dahlia Society’s Show, in 
[ both Halls. 


(333) 
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Shows— continued. 


Peapat, September & National Rose Society’s Show (both 
II A.M. to 7 P.M. : 
: Halls on September 8, New Hall 
Saturpay, September 9 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tuespay, September 12 ) Fortnightly Flower Show, Alpine 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. | Garden Society’s Competition and 
Wepnespay, September 13 {| Cactus and Succulent Society’s 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Competition, in the New Hall. 


Fripay, September 15 } 

I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. | National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
SATURDAY, September 16 | Show, in both Halls. 

10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Tuespay, September 26 
I2 NOON to 7 P.M. 


VEDNESDAY, September 27 ; 
. m5 » Great Autumn Show, in both Halls. 
10 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


Tuurspay, September 28 
A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Lectures 

Tuespay, August 15, at 3 P.M. “Fuchsias”, by MR. B. W. RAWLINS. 

Tuespay, August 29, at 3 P.M. “Hardy Ferns”, by MR. GERALD PERRY 
and MRS. FRANCES PERRY, F.L.S. 

‘Tuespay, September 12, at 3 P.M. “An expedition to the Karakorams”’, 
by MR. 0. POLUNIN. 

Tuespay, September 26, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture: “Herbi- 
cides; their nature, mode of action and use’’, Part I, pr. F. K. 
WOODFORD, O.B.E., M.SC., D.1.C. 


Competitions—The following competitions will be held in con- 

junction with the Fortnightly Show on August 15 and 16: 
Gladiolus Competition. 
Tree and Shrub Competition. 

Schedules may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Demonstration at Wisley—On Wednesday, September 20, there 
will be a demonstration at Wisley on Digging, Manuring and Compost- 
ing, commencing at 2 P.M. The demonstration will be repeated at the 
same time on Thursday, September 21. 

Joint Rock-garden Plant Committee—The Joint Rock-garden 
Plant Committee will meet in connexion with the Scottish Rock 
Garden Club’s Show at The Sun Parlour, North Berwick, on Thursday, 
September 7. Plants for the Committee’s consideration should be 
entered with the Secretary of the Committee by 10 a.m. that day. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 
The Society’s Examinations 

General Examination Results 1961——-At the General Examination 
in Horticulture, held on March 15, 1961, there were seven hundred and 
ninety-one candidates, of whom four hundred and twenty-one were 
successful—forty-four being placed in Division I and three hundred 
and seventy-seven in Division II. ‘Three hundred and seventy candidates 
failed to satisfy the Examiners. ‘The Examination consisted of written 
work only. 

The Preliminary Examination for the National Diploma in 
Horticulture will be held on Saturday, November 18, 1961. The 
closing date for entry is October 2, 1961. 

Chelsea Show, 1962—It may be helpful for Fellows to know that in 
1962 the Chelsea Show will be held on May 23, 24 and 25. ‘The Private 
View for Fellows and Associates will be on May 22. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
C. D. Brickell, B.Sc. 


MONGST the chief attractions at Wisley during August are the 
Heather Garden, the mixed and herbaceous borders, the trials of 
gladioli, dahlias and chrysanthemums, and the annual border. 

The annual border is situated on the northern side of Weather Hill 
and both hardy and half-hardy annuals are included in the planting. 
The family Compositae is well represented and one of the most valuable 
genera is 7 agetes, commonly known as “African” or “‘ French Marigolds” ; 
in fact the species from which most of the varieties have been derived are 
native to Mexico. Amongst the most useful, with a very long flowering 
season from June until the frosts, is the group known as “‘Dwarf 
French”, which includes both “single” and ‘“‘double”’ varieties in varying 
shades of crimson, orange and yellow. ‘Petite Yellow’ and ‘Petite 
Harmony’ are two “‘double” varieties in this group, the former with 
lemon-yellow flower heads and the latter with orange flower heads, 
edged with an outer circlet of reddish-bronze. 

Zinnias are also popular and valuable half-hardy annuals which have 
been developed considerably during recent years, and as with the 
“French” and “African Marigolds” both tall and dwarf forms are 
available; the colour range in zinnias is, however, considerably wider 
and besides the orange and yellow shades, white, mauve, salmon, pink 
and red varieties are all available. ‘Two dwarf strains always much 
admired are the ‘Haageana Hybrids’ and ‘Lilliput’, both producing 
bushy plants about a foot high, with flowers in a variety of colours. 
Several less usual members of the Compositae are also grown in the 
annual border. Tithonia rotundifolia ‘Torch’ (commonly grown as 7. 
speciosa) is one such plant from Mexico; it is a robust variety which, 
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under good conditions, may reach 5 feet in height and produces masses 
of orange-red flower heads throughout the summer. Also orange- 
flowered is Ursinia anethoides, a South African plant growing to about 
a foot in height and bearing 2-inch daisy-like flowers. Cenia (Cotula) 
barbata is another charming annual from South Africa with fresh green 
foliage and bright yellow ‘“‘button” flowers, forming a bushy plant some 
12 inches tall. 

Most of the plants so far dealt with are half-hardy annuals; that is 
to say plants raised from seed sown in boxes under glass during March 
and planted out in late May when, it is hoped, the possibility of late 
frosts is slight. Many hardy annuals sown im situ are also grown at 
Wisley and these include several varieties of the popular Calendula or 
“Marigold” in various shades of yellow and orange, and also varieties 
of Godetia, Brachycome, the blue-flowered “Swan River Daisy’’, Clarkia 
and Eschscholzia. Another cheerful, low-growing annual worthy of 
mention has the engaging habit of sowing itself each year around the 
beds near the Alpine House. It is a European plant Specularia speculum, 
commonly known as “Venus’ Looking-glass” and is closely related to 
Campanula. In a dry, sunny place it soon forms a bushy plant covered 
with masses of saucer-shaped violet-blue flowers, and remains a sheet 
of colour for a considerable period during the summer months. 

Throughout the year the Heather Garden always attracts many 
visitors, partly because its setting in the open lawns of Seven Acres 
gives it a quiet and restful beauty not found in other parts of the 
Gardens, and partly for the wide variety of heathers and other closely 
associated plants which thrive there. ‘The Heather Garden is situated 
at the western end of Seven Acres and was originally constructed on 
almost level ground. The gently undulating effect, reminiscent of our 
native heathland, has been achieved by raising the beds slightly and 
also by planting species and varieties of different form and height. ‘This 
emphasizes the undulation without the need for excavating the ground 
deeply which would otherwise have been necessary to achieve a similar 
result. 

‘The aim has been to provide interest throughout the year and from 
July to October the many varieties of the monotypic Calluna vulgaris, a 
species widely distributed through northern Europe, Asia Minor and 
eastern North America, will be in flower. Many pink forms have been 
raised, but quite outstanding is ‘H. E. Beale’, a variety found in the 
New Forest with pale pink double flowers in long racemes up to a foot 
or more in length. A more compact grower, about g inches tall, is 
‘J. H. Hamilton’ again with double pink flowers but slightly brighter in 
colour and with a more upright habit. Amongst the white forms 
‘Hammondii’ is a strong-growing variety reaching about 2} feet whilst 
‘Alba Plena’, a German variety with double flowers, is only about half 
that height. 

Several varieties can also be recommended for their foliage ; ‘Multi- 
color’ is one such form with most attractive reddish-bronze young 
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growths overlying the yellowish-green older foliage, and two others- 
‘Ruth Sparkes’, a new variety with double white flowers, and ‘Serlei 
Aurea’, a variety with single white flowers—have in addition golden 
foliage which remains almost the same colour throughout the year. 
Interplanted with varieties mainly grown for flower these plants with 
coloured foliage make a pleasant contrast to the more sombre greens 
prevalent in the Heather Garden. The grey-foliaged ‘Coccinea’ with 
deep crimson flowers, and the erect-growing ‘Alportii’ also with 
crimson flowers are both varieties which may be noted, and the visitor 
considering growing varieties of Calluna vulgaris should also examine 
the collection growing near the new maintenance buildings, to the 
south of the model fruit gardens. 

The “Cornish Heath”’, Erica vagans, has also produced a number of 
varieties, most of which produce their urn-shaped flowers during 
August. They are generally strong-growing plants with a straggly habit 
and should be cut back annually to keep them within bounds; ‘St. 
Keverne’ is dwarfer than the type with bright pink flowers and a neat 
habit. ‘Mrs. Maxwell’ with slightly longer racemes of darker pink 
flowers and ‘Lyonesse’ a white flowered variety are also excellent forms. 
E. cinerea, the “Bell Heather’, is also a variable species. ‘The type 
forms a mat of wiry stems and produces purple flowers from June 
until September. ‘Coccinea’ and ‘Atrorubens’, with red and crimson 
flowers, ‘Alba’ with long spikes of white flowers and ‘Rose Queen’ with 
sprays of rose-pink flowers, can all be seen growing in various areas of 
the Heather Garden. ‘Golden Drop’ is a pleasing form with pretty 
pink flowers and bright copper-coloured foliage which turns deep red 
in the winter. Other noteworthy species include the ‘“‘Cross-leaved 
Heather”’, EF. tetralix with urn-shaped pink flowers and F. ciliaris, the 
“Dorset Heath”, which will grow as well in a dry position as in a more 
moist situation. 

Closely related to the heathers is Daboecia, the “Irish Heath”, which 
is planted in drifts amongst the other heathers, and during the summer 
both the purple and white flowered forms provide large splashes of 
colour. For contrast of form other shrubs and trees which appreciate 
similar conditions to heathers are planted amongst them. Early in the 
summer various dwarf rhododendrons, brooms, Cistus species and 
Spartium junceum provide colour at a time when there are few heathers 
in flower, and a number of trees has also been planted to harmonize 
with the surroundings. A young specimen of the graceful and elegant 
“Swedish Birch”, Betula pendula dalecarlica, with its pendent habit and 
finely cut leaves is growing well and should provide an excellent foil 
to the rather dense foliage of the surrounding plants. Another useful 
genus for this type of planting is Sorbus, the ‘Mountain Ash”. Particu- 
larly attractive is S. hupehensis from western China with its white or 
pink fruits, contrasting well with the more brilliant orange-fruited 
species. 

Many conifers also associate well with heathers. ‘Iwo prostrate 
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junipers which form spreading bushes are 7. hortzontalis procumbens, 
the “Creeping Juniper”, and 7. sabina tamariscifolia, the ‘Spanish 
Juniper”. The fastigiate 7. communis hibernica is often associated with a 
more formal position, but here it has been used to break up the extensive 
plantings of heather. On a larger scale a group of ‘‘Scots Pine’, Pinus 
sylvestris, adds height to the area; individual specimens of Pinus mugo 
var. rotundata, a large, spreading shrub about 12 feet tall and 15 feet 
through, and Picea mariana var. doumettii, which has formed a neat 
globular plant of similar dimensions, are growing in association with the 
large tree heathers like Erica arborea, and also make a good foil for the 
smaller-growing species. 

During August the trial of Gladioli should also be at its best. 
Eighty-eight stocks have been planted this year, of which twenty-five 
are the newer and increasingly popular small flowered types. Amongst 
the latter, three varieties growing in the trial have received the F.C.C. 
‘Ares’ has slightly ruffled, Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/3) flowers, 
blotched orange-red at the throat, whilst ‘Melodie’ is described as having 
Begonia (H.C.C. 619/3) coloured flowers with mandarin red and cream 
markings in the throat; ‘Gypsy Love’, the other recipient of the F.C.C., 
has Poppy Red (H.C.C. 16/1) flowers, slightly paler in the throat, which 
is blotched with vermilion. 

Of the larger flowered varieties fifteen of those planted have received 
the F.C.C. ‘Leif Erikson’ is a very fine mid-season variety which may 
have up to twelve of its sulphur-cream slightly ruffled flowers open at 
once. ‘Pactolus’ and ‘Scheherezade’ are two outstanding varieties with 
amber-yellow flowers ; ‘Pactolus’, with a scarlet blotch at the throat of 
the flower, is an excellent variety for forcing, whilst both this variety 
and ‘Scheherezade’, blotched geranium-lake at the throat, are good cut 
flowers for market. Well-proven red varieties include the blood-red ‘Jo 
Wagenaar’ and the more recent ‘Up To Date’ with flowers coloured 
Dutch vermilion, and still unsurpassed in the blue shades is ‘Ravel’, 
whose flowers match with Campanula Violet on the colour chart. 

On the Vegetable Trial Grounds a trial of Sweet Corn should be 
nearing maturity. The plants were raised from seed sown in the open 
ground and the trial is restricted to varieties maturing not later than 
‘Golden Cross Bantam’ in order to restrict those varieties which do not 
mature well under English conditions. 

Other areas of interest at this time should be the Rock Garden, 
where the later flowering alpine plants can be seen, and the glasshouses 
where such plants as the yellow-flowered legume Cassia corymbosa from 
Tropical America and 7ibouchina semidecandra, a Brazilian plant with 
large, rich purple flowers up to 5 inches across, are growing. 
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IN SEARCH OF CACTI IN ARIZONA 
AND MEXICO 


Lt. Gen. Sir Oliver Leese, Bt. 


(Lecture given on January 24, 1961, SIR FREDERICK STERN, O.B.E., M.C., 
F.L.S., V.M.H., in the Chair.) 


E had always wanted to visit Arizona and Mexico, since we had 
5, f San interested in cacti and succulent plants. At long last the 
opportunity came, when we received an invitation to go to ‘Tucson in 
Arizona. It was our dream come true and, as we flew on from New 
York, we began to wonder what these dreams really were. We had read 
books and seen Western films of Arizona and our thoughts ranged 
back to the early settlers and the Indians fighting desperately across the 
Prairies of the middle west. But all this is changed today; you still see 
cowboys on the ranches, but very seldom any Indians in their tradi- 
tional costumes. 

As we approached ‘Tucson, we flew across the Sonoran Desert in 
New Mexico and from much that we had read we expected to see 
cactus plants growing in this desert land. But all that we saw were 
miles and miles of rolling sand dunes, with never a sign of a plant—not 
unlike parts of the Western Desert and what one would expect to see in 
the Sahara or the Gobi Deserts. 

Another place where we wondered whether we would see cacti 
was around the Grand Canyon, and it was one of the first places we 
were sent to see. It is indeed one of the great wonders of the World— 
and one with which no one could ever be disappointed. But there are 
no cactus plants up there. It is far too high—nearly 8,000 feet and, at 
the time of our visit, they had just had 20 inches of snow. We arrived 
at Williams, 60 miles away at 3 p.m. There was snow everywhere—it 
would be dark by 6 p.m. and another heavy snowstorm was forecast for 
that night. We were most anxious to see the Grand Canyon and to 
get away that night, and a friend told us that the road had been swept 
and that we could easily get there and back and take photographs of the 
Canyon in the three hours available. We decided to try and de so; and 
we were rewarded with an unforgettable sight, as the snow clouds 
formed up behind the mauve and purple ridges of the Canyon which 
stretched away far beyond the Colorado river surging along a ravine, a 
mile below us. We got back safely and spent a pretty cold night in a 
small motel, while it snowed all night. The next morning we had 
to buy chains, to ensure a safe passage, but after fifty miles the road 
cleared and we were able to take them off, and by the time we had 
dropped down a few thousand feet we ran into warm summer sunshine 
and blue sky with bougainvillea and flowering shrubs in the gardens of 
the great sprawling City of Phoenix. 
(339) 
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We motored that day towards the mountain called “Superstition” 
and we had a delightful afternoon, as on either side of the road and 
stretching away in the distance up the slope of the mountain was 
a carpet of golden Californian poppies and blue lupins. There 
were, too, a few Saguaros standing high amongst sprawling prickly 
pears (this time Opuntia engelmannit) and Chollahs with their silver 
spines bristling in the sunshine. The nobbins from these Chollahs 
fall to the ground and eventually root themselves and grow on; but, woe 
betide the unwary !—as the vibration of your footsteps, may well cause 
these nobbins to jump up and catch you in the ankle. They have a small 
kind of fish hook on top of these spines and if you try and pull them out 
carelessly with your hands, you may find yourself engaged in a most 
unequal tug of war with both your ankle and your hand held firm by the 
spines on the nobbin. And yet the little trade rat moves these bristling 
objects about in its tender mouth, to form protective zarebas round its 
nest. 

We went on next to the Ranchland round Tucson and it was here 
that we were first to realize that the cacti of Arizona grow mostly in 
grass, sometimes, as was the case with Agave huachucensis, in long grass, 
quite a foot high. This was a pedigree Hereford Ranch and we soon 
became accustomed to finding ourselves alone with the bulls, who were 
grazing amongst the cacti in this strange and wonderful land. It was 
too high (over 4,000 feet) for the Saguaros, but on all sides there were 
agaves and yuccas, which looked particularly lovely, when the whole 
countryside changed to orange and gold as the sun set in the evening. 

There is an entertaining story about the yuccas, that all except one 
member of the yucca family can be pollinated only by one particular 
moth; and what is more interesting is that the young of that particular 
moth can only live on the seeds of the yucca plant. The female moth 
sallies forth, visiting in turn several of the flowers, which open just for 
one night. She collects from the anthers of the plants a ball of pollen, 
which is surrounded by a sticky gum. She places this ball, which is 
rather larger than her head, under her chin and with it she climbs the 
pistil of a different flower and there she injects several of her eggs. 
However, in some extraordinary way she seems to know that if she left 
it at that, her young would have nothing to feed on. So she climbs up 
to the end of the pistil, deposits her pollen ball on the stigma and moves 
her head to and fro to rub the pollen in. She eats neither nectar nor 
pollen. In due course the flowers wither and in a few days the larvae 
appear—usually only one or two to a pod. As there are so few, they do 
not eat many of the seeds. So in this very remarkable and efficient 
manner the yucca germinates her future plants and the moth ensures 
that there is sufficient food for her young. 

There are too, both in the Ranch land and also in the poorer grass- 
land of the Indian Reserves, a few smaller and very interesting cactus 
plants, such as the attractive red and orange striped Rainbow cactus of 
Arizona (Echinocereus pectinatus) and Coryphanta recurvata of which we 
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found clusters of fine big plants, usually growing under grass and 
scrub. In one large grassy undulating area we saw a number of black 
mounds, which turned out to be Ferocacti—z2 and 3 feet tall, in grass 
quite a foot high; and when we were motoring through the Papagos 
Indian Reserve, we saw on the Coyote pass a fine Cristate specimen of 
the Saguaro (Fig. 108), with a crested head like a picture of a battle horse 
in mythology. ‘They are rare and we were lucky to find one in the wild. 
We ran on further into lower and warmer country, where there were 
few Saguaros, to the Organ Pipe National Park to see Lemaireocereus 
thurberi, with its limbs growing up from ground level like the pipes of an 
organ, in contrast to the Saguaros that do not branch till they are 
several feet high. With them were a few straggly specimens of Lopho- 
cereus schottit with their woolly heads, which grow more freely across the 
border in the hotter climate of Mexico. 

We returned to Tucson, where we spent a delightful day studying 
the state emblem of Arizona—the Saguaro. We have now seen many 
tall succulent plants in America, Africa and Mexico, and I think that 
the Saguaros have a grandeur and dignity of their own; and I know that 
I enjoyed my second visit to them just as much as I did my first one. 
The trees in the National Park are nearly all over 30 feet high; and the 
tallest one that we saw was 58 feet in height, and was certainly over 200 
years old. The interesting thing that you notice is that there are very 
few smaller plants; and we discussed this fact with botanical experts 
at the University of Arizona at Tucson, who are making a study of the 
germination of Saguaros and other cactus seeds. One of their con- 
clusions is that it is very seldom (possibly only every hundred years) 
that all the requisite conditions for a successful germination occur at the 
same moment. These include the necessary warmth and humidity, cloud 
cover at the right time, and a low ratio of rodent population. These trees 
too, are blown down by high gales, as their root system is widespread and 
shallow, so as to obtain al] the moisture they can during the rains. 
Many of them too are severely damaged by a small insect which eats into 
them and eventually turns the fine accordian-pleated bodies of these 
two-ton giants into a slimy morass, leaving only the gaunt skeletons 
standing. Luckily, however, only a few miles away, near the Tucson 
Desert Museum, with its wonderful zoo of the smaller desert animals, 
there is another park with fine healthy trees and with plenty of young 
plants coming on. 

Just outside this Museum we were shown the tiny Mariposa lily 
(Calochortus sp.) (Fig. 102), with its attractive little orange-red flower 
growing out of a heather-like bush, whilst close to the garden of the 
curator was the tallest barrel cactus I have ever seen—a 9 foot high 
Ferocactus wislizeni leaning, as all these popularly called “‘compass 
plants” do, towards the sun, with a crown of golden seed pods on the top 
of it. But, alas, it was leaning over too far, and when we returned the 
next year it had fallen. But they are trying to move it by crane to the 
Museum Garden, where they hope to re-root it successfully. 
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All good things come to an end and this year we had to return home 
without going to Mexico. But the following February we were able to 
fly once more across the Atlantic, this time to Mexico. We flew into 
Mexico City across the cultivated Plateau which is over 7,000 feet high 
and dominated always by the two great snow-covered volcanoes. The 
centre of Mexico City is very fine and its avenues, statues and world- 
famous fountains reminded me sometimes of the Place de la Concorde in 
Paris. But it is a country like Egypt or India, of great and varied extremes 
and in the back streets of Mexico City you find great poverty, whilst in 
the villages, most people live in huts, often built with Chollah and Ocotillo 
wood. The population is very mixed; there is some Spanish blood, but 
it is mostly Indian. You can still see some interesting temples of the 
original Maya Indian civilization, which must have been a cultured and 
educated one. But most of this was swept away by the Aztec hordes, 
which surged through Mexico like those of Hitler in Europe and Genghis 
Khan in Asia. Then came Cortez and his Spaniards, who brought 
with them the Catholic religion and the culture from Spain. Cortez 
with his handful of men defeated the Aztecs as much by his cunning 
diplomacy, as by his military skill; and substituted Catholic churches 
(over 365, or one for each day of the year, for instance, in Cholulah) for 
the Indian temples, which he destroyed. However, in the countryside 
today it is mainly the Indian characteristics which survive in the agri- 
culture and life in the village; but even in the smallest towns you find 
typical Spanish houses, with lovely patios and grilled doors—half 
hidden behind uncompromising blank walls. 

We hired a car in Mexico City and motored off in a southerly 
direction through the flourishing city of Puebla to Tehuacan, which is 
situated some 200 miles away in a barren sandy undulating area, where 
we were to get our first sight of Mexican cacti. We made our first stop 
north of Tehuacan; and here we saw, on a hillside near the road, what 
appeared to be a wood of fir trees; but when we got closer to it, it turned 
out to be a vast collection of tall bushed Cereus chichipe. In the village 
below we saw the first of the cactus hedges which we were to find in many 
villages, in this case the green stems of Lematreocereus hollianus: whilst 
outside the village, nestling between two stones was a perfect specimen 
of the tiny white Solisia pectinata. But it was not till we had passed 
through Tehuacan that we came on the land of our dreams. We 
climbed up a small escarpment and suddenly we found ourselves 
surrounded on both sides of the road by tall white Lematreocereus 
hollianus, with large round Ferocactus grandis growing amongst them. 
We went over the next crest and the view suddenly changed to the 
equally tall gray Cephalocereus hoppensteddu, which were particularly 
interesting—as for some extraordinary reason the tops of all the stems 
were tilted towards the north. Amongst them were growing some 
branched green Myrtillocactus schenku, with small white flowers along 
their branches. A mile or so further on the whole picture changed 
again; and we were driving amidst a set of quite new plants. This time 
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it was a veritable forest of tall green Ceret—Cephalocereus tetetzo, which 
were growing so close together that they almost appeared to be touching 
one another. Then the road descended a thousand reet or so, and we 
found yet another Cereus—the branched and white-tipped Cephalo- 
cereus chrysacanta—growing in a countryside covered with thickets and 
bushes—and with acacias in bloom with their yellow flower giving 
added shade to golden Hechtias, Wilcoxia viperina and Mammillaria 
viperina. We looked out towards the skyline ahead, but our excellent 
guide MR. GOLD, a charming American who is a prominent member of 
the Mexican Cactus Society, who were so kind and helpful to us, 
told us that the next cactus area was too far ahead for us to visit that 
day. So we retraced our footsteps towards Tehuacan, for we knew it 
would take us some time as the road was being repaired——and when they 
do repair roads in Mexico they take up severai miles at a time—-so that 
for miles, we were circumventing great boulders and even jacking up 
our car to clear them. Eventually we made it home behind a grader; 
and at one moment we almost wished we could have exchanged our car 
for a roving donkey which we passed on one of the bends. 

That afternoon we decided to go down to Fortin, some 4,000 feet 
below towards the east coast. As we got to the escarpment we saw clouds 
ahead and suddenly we came into a thick mist, with a visibility of only 
a few feet. This persisted most of the way down and did not clear until 
we had finished the endless hairpin bends, which luckily for us we could 
not see, so that we did not realise how bad they were until we drove up 
the mountain side again in full sunlight next day. 

At the bottom of the escarpment we came to a country of tropical 
trees and pouring rain. The humidity was very high and everywhere 
bromeliads were growing on the trunks and branches of the trees. 
We went on to the hotel in Fortin, where you can swim in a pool 
amongst gardenias. Unluckily it poured with rain all the time we were 
there, so next morning we motored back up the escarpment to the fine 
sunny weather of the desert land. 

Our next visit was some 100 miles north of Mexico City to the 
Barranca de Venados, the home of the Cephalocereus senilis (the old 
man’s head cactus). We found them growing on steep scrubby hillsides, 
often dark and black as if they were living in one of our great smoky 
cities. Some of them were 20 feet high and many were branched as a 
result of damage by the winds. Some of the younger ones however had 
lovely white tips and they certainly were an imposing sight. Amongst 
them were many smaller cacti; including some hitherto unnamed 
Ferocacti with golden flowers, great clusters of .fammillaria geminispina, 
huge specimens 2 feet high of Astrophytum ornatum (Fig. 103) and lovely 
golden Coryphanta erecta, while in the trees in the valley below—only a 
hundred yards or so away from the other cacti—we saw Mammillaria 
pygmaea and Dolichothele longimamma growing as epiphytes on the 
branches of the trees. It was a thrilling day, made the more so by 
continual hold ups at every little hamlet by masked boys, who were 
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celebrating Mardi Gras by collecting money at the point of dummy 
revolvers from all passers by. ‘Time as usual passed all too quickly and 
we had to return to Mexico City—with one last wonderful view back 
from the top of the Barranca—with the tall Lematreocereus dumortieri 
silhouetted in the setting sun against the purple ridges of the Barranca. 

Shortly after this we flew back to the States and our next visit to 
Mexico was into Baja California with DOCTOR GEORGE LINDSAY, the head 
of the Natural History Museum in San Diego, who is a great expert on 
the plants of this region. With him we motored once more through 
fields of golden Californian poppies, blue lupins, white and yellow daisies 
and purple verbena to the guest house—Sky Ranch—with its roof of 
white shells, a few miles short of El Rosario, some 200 miles from San 
Diego. After an entertaining communal evening with hunters, travellers 
and salesmen we motored on through El Rosario for a further 40 miles, 
over a really rough road, with which you could not compete at all unless 
your car could run in the wheel tracks of the local bus. It was an area of 
barren hillsides with low bushes, parched straggly grass and sandy 
patches—but to us it was a thrilling place as on every side there were 
cactus plants, large and small. The road ran parallel to the sea coast 
and occasionally we could get a glimpse of the sea when we crossed a 
hill top or when some of the taller plants were silhouetted against the 
water in an inlet. 

There was Agave shawi and Yucca peninsularis with their tall 
golden and white flower spikes held high in the air above large fields of 
the golden Bergerocactus emoryi; in the midst of which we were amazed 
to see the tiny mauve-pink rose (Rosa minutifolia). Soon after leaving 
the village we passed a giant Pachycereus pringlei with clusters of white 
flowers. It is a vast tree and completely dwarfed anyone standing by it. 
We then made our way to the land of the Boojum trees (/dria columnaris), 
whose tall weird-shaped stems are light green in the summer, turning 
to gold as the leaves die off, until in the summer they are bare and like a 
silver birch in colour. It was thrilling to see them in the wild and we 
were lucky to do so, as they are only to be found in this region of 
Mexico and in one small part of Arizona. Under these trees there was 
the particularly lovely Ferocactus gracilis with its deep red curved 
spines and red and white streaked flowers, whilst on all sides were the 
tiny grey Mammillaria dioica with its larger white male flowers, looking 
more effective than the smaller female ones. Just as we were looking for 
another Mammillaria—by name brandegeei—which is similar ir: colour, 
but which grows lower to the ground than dioica, my wife shouted 
“Rattler!” and we rushed up to her; but thank goodness it was only a 
Gophir snake, which we managed to photograph before it slid away 
into the bushes. But it just showed us how careful one should be. 

On the way home that evening GEORGE LINDSAY took us off the 
road into the sand dunes to search for a tiny Mammillaria which he had 
seen there several years ago, and which was still unnamed. Luckily 
for us it was in flower; and we found it growing amongst a mass of 
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Mesembryanthemum crystallinum (Cryophytum crystallinum), which we 
thought only grew in Africa. GEORGE LINDSAY took home several speci- 
mens of the Mammillaria to send to botanists, in order to get the plant 
registered and named, and he gave us one which bloomed well later in 
the year at Worfield. 

The next morning we washed our plants very carefully, as the 
American customs are very strict, but when the time came we had little 
trouble, as the customs officials were happily occupied in stripping the 
lining out of another car—in search, presumably, of something more 
exciting than cacti. 

Our next port of call was Tucson, and on our way we visited 
MRS. WHITNEY’S famous cactus garden at Rancho Santa Fé, not far from 
San Diego. It is a most coleurful garden with some eighteen raised 
beds of cactus plants—each of them surrounded by succulent plants of 
every shade of green, blue, maroon and grey—set out amongst paths of 
deep red lava—whilst all around, when we were there, mesembryanthe- 
mums formed banks of scarlet, purple and gold. The plants looked 
healthy and gay; and the whole effect made one wish, just as we had 
done in the Karoo Succulent garden at Worcester in South Africa and 
in the Parks Superintendent’s garden at Nairobi, that more people 
living in warm climates would enjoy in their gardens the pleasure that 
can be gained from succulent plants. 

Our last visit to Mexico was from Tucson, when our kind host 
JACK SPEIDEN took us off through Nogales to the attractive fishing and 
pleasure resort seaside town of Guaymas. We had a glorious room in the 
hotel, and the view at sunrise across the palm trees on the coast over to 
the islands on the bay, had to be seen to be believed. We met there two 
charming French people, M. and MADAME VIDAL, who took us out in their 
boat for a most memorable cruise round some of the nearby islands. As 
we approached one of them we saw what appeared to be a thick green 
wood, but as we got closer to it we saw that these were no trees. ‘They 


. were giant cacti—Pachycereus pringlei—growing almost down to the 


water’s edge. What an answer this was once again to the pundits who 
tell us that cacti only grew in deserts. The soil on this island was 
rich and the grass was growing thickly and well, and we soon found other 
cacti including Mammillaria dioica, some Ferocacti, agaves and Chollahs, 
whilst on all sides there were young Pachycereus pringlet growing on 
well to replace their elder brethren when their time should come. 

At long last we dragged ourselves away from this island to visit 
another one, which turned out to be just as interesting, but totally 
different. Here were more P. pringlei, but they were scattered much 
further apart and were not growing so strongly; and then we noticed 
that there was no rich soil on this island. The surface was just a 
tangled mass of rocks, looking as if they had just been dropped out of the 
sky ; and one wondered how any of the plants could find enough compost 
on which to survive. And yet in this tumbled mass we found quite big 
Ferocactus covillet. 
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We went on from there for a cruise along the coast. Ahead of us we 
saw a large white rock-like island with steep cliffs, just off the coast. 
Our host told us that it was white with bird lime from the Pelicans, whom 
we passed on ledges along the coast. And on the sides of this great rock 
there were tall Pachycereus pringlei growing tall and strong in the salt 
spray from the sea. A little further on, our host took us up to a ledge 
which was literally covered with sea lions, who lazily sat up and looked 
at us when we blew our horn and shouted to them. ‘They looked just as 
if they were ready to balance a ball on their snouts as they do in the 
circus here. On our way home we stopped to watch Indians catching 
small sharks on a line, and then sadly as the sun was setting, we returned 
to our hotel after a most thrilling day with the vIDALs. 

‘The next day was to be our last in Mexico as we had to return to 
Tucson, so as to get to Washington in time for me to appear as a Cactus 
Grower on ‘“‘What’s My Line ?”, where, incidentally, | beat the panel. 

We left our hotel on a lovely sunny morning to start on our drive to 
the frontier at Nogales. On both sides of the road was the yellow Brittle 
Bush with its attractive grey leaves, with an occasional Fouguteria 
splendens growing like a small bushy tree with its cherry-coloured 
flowers (Fig. 109). We were lucky also to see an occasional Paloverdi 
tree with its lovely golden flowers for further north none of them were in 
bloom. We saw too one small clump of Ocotillo with its tall waving 
wands and the scarlet flowers on the tips. Luckily I stopped to photo- 
graph them, as although we saw thousands of these plants as we raced 
along to Tucson, no more of them were in flower. 

Sadly we re-crossed the border into the United States for we now 
had to set out on our return journey home, and our last view as we went 
to the airport next day were the golden tints on Saguaros and Ocotillos 
as the sun set for the last time for us on the thrills and pleasures of these 
memorable days in Arizona and in Mexico. 


THE GARDEN AT UNDERWAY, WEST 
PORLOCK 


N. G. Hadden 


HEN I started my garden in 1918 there was only a small space 
Weround the house, but I have been fortunate in gradually obtaining 
about two acres more of what was an old orchard, now forming five 
separate gardens. Porlock is certainly favoured with soil and climate, 
being the most westerly parish in Somerset, facing the Bristol Channel 
and separated from Exmoor by many miles of steep woodland. The Red 
Sandstone soil is completely lime-free, very well drained and of con- 
siderable richness. Although we face north we rarely experience long 
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spells of frost, though a few nights of 10° to 15° F. seem to do us more 
damage than the same amount in colder districts. 

I believe that almost any plant which succeeds in Cornwall! will do 
here. After a hard winter I have seen just as much damage in Cornish 
gardens as we have suffered here, though many of the old gardens in 
Cornwall are blessed with far more walls and sheltered corners than we 
can provide here. 

Like all the West Country we get a fairly high rainfall, averaging 
40 to 45 inches a year, and amounting to 54 inches in 1960. As the land 
is mostly on a slope and very stony a good deal of rain is advantageous; 
most shrubs especially rhododendrons and camellias, revel in the moist 
atmosphere and make wonderful growth. It is the grey-foliaged Mediter- 
ranean type of plant that resents our wet winters and requires extra 
sharp drainage and the sunniest position. 

I have always been specially attracted by winter flowers and have 
planted all that I could find which flower between November and 
March. A raised border on the south side of the house is devoted to 
Tris unguicularis, surely the best rent-payer of all plants! From the end 
of September to early April this border is seldom without flowers, 
chiefly the old rich mauve form, but including a light blue very wide- 
leaved variety and the lovely pale ‘Walter Butt’ which I find comes true 
from seed. The white variety and several narrow leaved deep mauve 
forms are grown elsewhere in the garden. 

Salix medemii is the earliest of the Willows to produce its catkins, fat 
silvery buds with golden stamens; they are delightful to add to a vase of 
Hamamelis mollis or Chimonanthus in January, adding a certain amount 
of body to an otherwise somewhat spidery arrangement. It is a quick- 
growing tree with no fads as to soil or aspect. 

Camellias are rather a feature of the garden; we count on flowers 
from the last week of October till the end of May. The first to bloom is 
C. sasanqua ‘Fukugutzumi’, a single white of remarkable substance 
which came here from Yokohama many years ago: it has the added 
attraction of being delicately scented and is much more free-flowering 
than many of the sasanquas. I am sure the sasanquas appreciate much 
more sunshine than the C. japonica varieties. 

By Christmas C. japonica ‘Gloire de Nantes’ opens its first lovely 
rose-pink semi-double blooms and carries on for two or three months, 
while ‘Nobilissima’ is little behind it with perfectly shaped ivory-white 
double flowers. 

I think ‘Shiro-botan’ is the most lovely of white camellias, large 
semi-double blooms borne in profusion among the deep jade green 
glossy leaves. Others which are special favourites here are ‘Kelving- 
toniana’ (15 feet tall), “Taroan’, ‘Peach Blossom’, the white form of 
*‘Magnoliaeflora’, ‘Wabisuke’, ‘Donation’, ‘Elegans’ ‘Mars’, ‘Hierathlyn’, 
etc. When I counted up the number of camellia plants in the garden 
recently I found there were about 130. 

Very few of my camellias have produced seeds, though C. x williamsit 
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‘Mary Christian’ nearly always gives a fair crop which germinate well. 
A large old plant of C. sinensis (the ‘Tea plant) sometimes flowers well 
in winter but is of more interest as an economic than an ornamental 
plant. C. taliensis is rather similar but has larger flowers of more 
substance. 

In the orchard garden there is a fine specimen of Schima argentea 
about 20 feet high ; when in flower in late September and October it is a 
lovely sight with hundreds of white camellia-like blooms. 

Cornus kousa has made a good specimen and every year is literally 
smothered with large white blooms that gradually turn pink as they age; 
this is the Japanese form which I prefer to the rather larger flowered 
but less shapely Chinese form. The Himalayan C. capitata has made a 
big plant, lovely when in flower with masses of creamy butterfly-like 
bracts and again sometimes showy when laden with big strawberry-like 
fruits in autumn, though the blackbirds attack them before they are 
ripe. It manages to sow itself freely and my only regret is that seedlings 
take at least ten years before they flower. 

Buddleias have always been favourites of mine and I have tried most 
available species; the first to flower is B. officinalis; admittedly of a 
rather washy mauve but so deliciously scented that it is very welcome 
in March. A much better garden plant is B. farreri (the Grey Flannel 
Flower) which produces immense panicles of bloom before the large 
soft leaves have developed. Both these buddleias come from hot summer 
regions of China and may suffer from a late frost. ‘The South African 
B. auriculata is a success here on a wall; it bears a profusion of small 
white flowers in late autumn whose fragrance is carried many yards 
away. 

I have tried B. asiatica without success, it is too tender and late 
flowering for us. Perhaps the most striking of buddleias is B. colvilet 
with giant penstemon-like flowers in varying shades of pink. The Kew 
variety is very deep rose and some seedlings from LUDLOW and SHERRIFF’S 
collecting are proving to be good plants. As B. colvilei makes a tall 
and rather ungainly shrub | find it is advisable to let it scramble 
through an old apple tree to support it. For summer flowering I think 
highly of B. fallowiana ‘Lochinch’ which is nearer to blue than any other 
buddleia and responds to the drastic annual pruning that one gives to 
the B. davidii varieties. 

One must, of course, exercise patience with the tree magnolias, but 
it is certainly worth waiting for them to attain flowering size. I planted 
M. sprengeri diva in 1948 and it flowered ten years later, just two or 
three blooms. Each year now there are more blooms, deep rose-pink 
chalice flowers, a really magnificent thing. I planted M. vettchit in 1933 
and it is now quite a large tree carrying hundreds of blooms every year 
in the first days of April (Fig. 99). Although it takes up a lot of space 
and its big leaves cast a heavy shade in summer it is certainly a feature 
of the garden. M. campbellit subsp. mollicomata planted near by has 
not yet attained flowering size, though this and M. sargentiana robusta 
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are both making good progress. With M. dawsoniana I have not yet 
had success; it took twenty years to flower and has always suffered 
badly from die-back. In 1959 it had over fifty blooms, but now seems 
to be declining. 

M. watson scents the garden in summer, rather an ungainly grower 
but a real treasure. Closely related to magnolia but classed as Micheha 
is the shrub we used to know as Magnolia fuscata, now Michelia figo. 
It has done well here for many years in a warm corner and is very 
generous with its inconspicuous brownish flowers that smell of old- 
fashioned pear-drops. 

We are fortunate in the south-west in being able to grow so many 
“borderline” plants in the open. The shrubby salvias are especially to 
be desired and can be relied on to flower over a long period. S. fulgens 
is the hardiest of the large scarlet-flowered species, the stems often as 
much as 6 feet high. S. gesneriiflora, which flowers early in spring, is 
even more striking with larger bright scarlet blooms though in a severe 
winter it may be cut to ground level. 

The smaller flowered shrubby salvias of the S. neurepia, grahami 
and /emmonii group are invaluable for summer flowering. I think the 
hardiest is S. lemmonii with small deep red flowers and leaves smelling 
of black-currants. The incomparable blue S. patens is generally hardy 
here, though I find really old plants may rot in winter. A very interest- 
ing deep blue species is the Bolivian S. stachydifolia which is herbaceous 
and sends up 8-10-foot stems; it flowers in September and October. I 
think our rainfall is too much for S. azurea and S. uliginosa which have 
never settled down here: on the other hand the Pineapple Salvia (S. 
rutilans) has made an immense plant and flowers very freely in late 
autumn, 

One of the best herbaceous salvias here is the Moroccan S. dichroa 
with 6-foot sturdy stems and lavender and white flowers. The dwarf 
S. blepharophylla is a treasure for sunny corners where it can get its 
roots under a stone; its large scarlet flowers open for many weeks in 
summer, 

Jovellana violacea (better known under Calceolaria) generally gives 
us a good show in April and May; it is a reasonably hardy little shrub 
but the young growth with flowers buds is liable to be killed by late 
frosts. I have not seen the more tender C. alba and C. forgetti for a 
long time, but they survived here until the war years. 

Of the St. John’s worts I consider ‘Rowallane’ quite the best of all. 
It carries its deep golden bowl-shaped flowers for many months and is 
rarely cut by frosts here. Hypericum kenyense has made a tall shrub and 
redeems its lankiness by covering itself with masses of red-backed 
golden flowers in early summer: a severe winter cuts it back but it has 
survived many years and is about the only East African shrub that I 
can grow outside. 

Near the hypericum is a big bush of Mahomia lomariifolia, always a 
welcome sight in November and December when bearing masses of 
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deep yellow flowers that are generally followed by ropes of purple- 
black berries, so beloved by blackbirds and spread by them about the 
garden. ‘This plant has crossed naturally with M. japonica and a hand- 
some seedling intermediate in character is growing beside the mother 
plant. It is slightly scented. Embothriums grow and flower well here 
though I have never seen self-sown seedlings. In front of the house 
there is a tall E. longifolium against an old bay laurel which makes a good 
background as well as protection from north-west gales. 

In the south border callistemons are well established; C. citrinus 
splendens is the best in flower, though unfortunately much more tender 
than the narrow-leaved C. rigidus or the yellow-green C. salignus. 
Datura sanguinea is generally cut to the ground in winter but soon 
recovers and dangles great red trumpets from 6-foot stems. 

In the early days of the garden I grew the sweet-scented Cytisus 
racemosus (Genista fragrans) near the rather coarse but much hardier C. 
monspessulanus ; these two produced a hybrid known as ‘Porlock’ and 
which is a very much better garden plant than either of its parents. 
Seedlings from ‘Porlock’ breed remarkably true, but it is advisable to 
strike cuttings from the best form: like all cytisus they are not long- 
lived plants and should be replaced every few years. C. ‘Porlock’ has 
recently given me a dwarf seedling which should be a useful shrub for 
the larger rock garden, it is called ‘Porlock Sheltie’, being a miniature 
like my Shetland sheepdogs. 

A very large plant of Adenocarpus decorticans was blown down some 
years ago and its successors are still small; when covered with golden 
blooms this is a most striking plant, quite the best of the genus. 

Erica arborea has grown into a shrub 15 feet high and as much across ; 
it begins to flower in March and lasts into May, a great attraction to all 
the local bees. EF. vettchii has larger flowers of a cleaner white, but does 
not make as shapely a shrub as £. arborea. 

Eucryphia cordifolia is one of the largest shrubs in the garden and 
one of the last to flower ; it was grown from a cutting and did not bloom 
until it had reached a considerable size but was well worth waiting for. 

Leptospermum scoparium in the typical white form and its lovely 
pink variety ‘“Chapmannii’ have done very well here and often sown 
themselves. ‘The double-flowered L. ‘Red Damask’ is smaller growing 
and rather tender but well deserves its sheltered cover. Alongside it is 
a large plant of L. obovatum which | think is hardier than any of 
the L. scoparium varieties ; it is covered with snow-white flowers in May. 
The very much larger flowered L. keatleyi from Australia is kept in 
a pot in a cold house as it would be unlikely to stand a bad winter 
here. 

The silver-foliaged L. pubescens has attractive sprays of white flowers 
in July and August; it is very hardy but of a sprawling habit. Most of 
the Andean shrubs have taken kindly to our humid conditions; Crino- 
dendron lanceolatum being specially attractive when laden with red 
lantern blooms in early summer. 
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Mitraria coccinea ran about as ground cover for some years until it 
began to climb through other shrubs and now flowers profusely. 
Philesia buxifolia grows well in shade behind the Alpine House, but is 
not over-generous with its rose-red blooms. On a wall facing north and 
scrambling through a camellia, Lapageria rosea ‘Nash Court’ has done 
well; it begins to flower in September and carries on for several months; 
although slow to establish it now has made some 8-foot shoots which 
overtop the wall. The bigeneric hybrid Philageria veitchii grew for 
some years but died for no obvious reason. 

New Zealand Cabbage Palms (Cordyline australis) are plants of 
great character though grossly overplanted in small gardens in the 
south-west: a really hard winter damages them so badly that they are an 
eyesore for a long time. Where really established and over ro feet tall 
they carry immense heads of strongly scented flowers at Whitsun and 
these are followed by masses of small white berries in autumn. Some 
of my green-leaved cordylines have produced bronze-leaved seedlings 
which are very handsome. The much wider-leaved C. indivisa is 
considerably more tender and has not lived long here. 

Ceanothus contains many lovely species, but they do cause dreadful 
heartbreaks when they come to an untimely end—as they usually do. 
No ceanothus seems able to anchor itself really securely in the ground 
and they make such heavy and brittle top-growth that they easily blow 
over. The most beautiful C. cyaneus I grew was 15 feet high, a mass of 
the most glorious sky-blue flowers, until a gale uprooted it in spite of 
stout stakes. The really tree-like C. arboreus is another specially good 
species in its best blue forms. My plant is about 12 feet high at seven 
years old, a soft grey-blue shade. A young plant of a much richer blue 
is growing on, a cutting from a wonderful one in a Cornish garden. Of 
the smaller species C. impressus has made a dense bush and C. roweanus 
is a very charming shrub with good blue flowers and small leaves. C. 
divergens with deep mauve flowers is an excellent dwarf shrub and seems 
to be hardy. 

Fuchsia cordifolia requires a very sheltered spot and generally gets 
cut to the ground in winter, but if it escapes damage it produces masses 
of charming red and green flowers in spring, otherwise only a smaller 
crop in autumn. The tiny-flowered F. microphylla makes a big bush in 
the open and F. rosea (lycioides) is now over 6 feet high. The garden 
hybrid fuchsias do not appeal to me as the wild species do. F’. serrati- 
folia is definitely tender, but I grow it in a pot for its wonderful long 
narrow pink and green flowers in autumn. F. arborescens is still more 
tender and has failed here. 

Once a favourite plant for training over a wire balloon in green- 
houses, Tropaeolum tricolorum has proved a great success here when 
planted outdoors to scramble through light shrubs in front of a wall 
(Fig. 100). It sends up very slender shoots in October which grow 
throughout the winter, and from March to the end of May are wreathed 
in red, purple, and yellow flowers; in some years seeds are freely pro- 
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duced and will sow themselves. 7. pentaphyllum and T. tuberosum are 
now thriving under the same conditions. 

Restio subverticillata is a most attractive foliage plant with 6-foot 
graceful arching stems like a giant horse-tail; it is South African and 
demands a sheltered position. The ivory-white flowers of Jllicium 
anisatum are welcome in early spring nestling among the deep green 
aromatic foliage of this 12-foot shrub. It is said to be a favourite of the 
Japanese who use the wood as tooth-picks. 

A pomegranate has made a large shrub near the house, but though 
free-flowering it is a double variety, so never fruits. Smaller plants of a 
single variety by the greenhouse have several times fruited. 

The large-flowered varieties of abutilon have proved surprisingly 
hardy ; my favourite is ‘Canary Bird’ which made a very large plant on 
an east wall, but was eventually blown down ina gale. A. megapotamicum 
is quick-growing and very free-flowering with red and yellow lanterns 
swinging daintily from slender stems. A. vitifolium is the hardiest of 
the genus and soon makes a big bush from seed, often self-sown. Nearly 
allied to this is A. ochseni, recently introduced from Chile, with smaller 
and much deeper mauve flowers (Fig. 95) ; it seems to be nearly as hardy 
as A. vitifolium. The mimosas or wattles (acacia) are definitely border- 
line plants in West Country gardens. 

There is a large A. riceana in front of an east wall here which for 
some years has been a wonderful sight in March with its pale lemon 
flowers clustering the great arching boughs of spiny foliage. A. dealbata 
is the most usually planted mimosa: one planted here in May 1940 grew 
into a 30-foot tree but succumbed to the sudden severe frost of February 
1954. Many self-sown seedlings came up beneath it but none have 
yet reached flowering size. A good many other acacias have done quite 
well here for a time, but none can stand up to a really severe frost. 
Acacia verticillata is 7 feet high and flowers profusely, one of the least 
tender of the mimosas (Fig. 97). 

The beautiful Japanese tree peonies have proved rather disappointing 
here ; they come into growth too early in the year and succumb either to 
botrytis or a late frost. On the other hand the wild Chinese form of 
P. suffruticosa has made a large shrub and carries hundreds of magnificent 
great white blooms, most beautiful of May flowers (Fig. 93). P. lutea 
var. /udlowti has also made a very large shrub and its golden flowers are 
charming in early spring. 

Most of my rhododendrons are grown in my woodland garden, some 
distance away from the home garden.* However near the house an 
oblong bed is planted with several of the more tender species where they 
are doing well. The earliest to flower is a very lovely rich yellow R. 
chrysodoron x aureum, in full bloom this year in February. Next to it 
is R. johnstoneanum with sweet-scented white flowers, and opposite is 
R. cubittii, in bloom in mid-March (Fig. 94). Choice hybrids here 
include ‘Royal Flush’, ‘Trewithen Orange’ and the very beautiful ‘Peace’. 

* See R.H.S. Journal, 77 (Feb. 1952). 
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A narrow blind alley on the north-west side of the house has been 
used as the site of a raised peat-bed and here a number of dwarf 
rhododendrons and other Ericaceae have done well for the last ten 
years. It is formed entirely of blocks of Somerset sedge peat wedged 
tightly together to form a sloping bank, 5 feet high at the back. 
Gaultheria willisiana has been a rather surprising success here for it 
seems a cold spot for a Brazilian native; it flowers for months on end 
and is most decorative with its pink bracts. Against the wall behind the 
peat bed Pentapterygium ‘Ludgvan Hybrid’ has settled down well, 
though P. serpens died after a few years. 

Ramondas and haberleas seem to like the vertical terrace, where 
Pletone formosana has survived the last two winters quite happily. 

The removal of some worn-out fruit trees from a wall in the garden 
has given a little space for some interesting “‘border-line’’ plants, which 
include Clematis indivisa, Marsdenia oreophila, Leonitis leonurus, Lardiza- 
bala biternata, and Penstemon cordifolius. In front of these are Arthropo- 
dium cirrhatum, Wachendorfia paniculata, Sutherlandia frutescens (dwarf 
form), Salvia leucantha, S. buchanani and Libertia caerulea, all of which 
seem to be thriving happily in their second season. 


GARDENS OF THE NATIONAL TRUST 
FOR SCOTLAND 


J. E. Robson 


Part I 


-” attempting to tell you something about the gardens of the National 
Trust for Scotland, I think it would help considerably if I were first 
to give a brief geographical note and a short description of the climatic 
variations of this country, with particular reference to the effects this 
has upon plants which may be grown in the various localities where 
Trust gardens are situated. Of the seven gardens under the care of the 
Trust three are to be found on the western seaboard. ‘These are: 
Inverewe garden at the head of Loch Ewe in Wester Ross, Brodick 
Castle garden on the Isle of Arran and Culzean Castle garden, 11 miles 
south of Ayr on the Ayrshire coast. One could almost include in this 
category the Threave School of Practical Gardening which the ‘Trust 
has recently opened at Threave House, near Castle Douglas, Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, but as the garden is in the process of development 
and must inevitably be geared to the needs of teaching horticulture, it 
is really something apart from the other great Scottish gardens which 
are being preserved as properties of importance in a national heritage. 

In the north-east of the country there are a group of three gardens 
which are often referred to as the ‘‘triangle’’, being some 20 miles apart 
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THE GARDEN AT UNDERWAY 


Photo: Dr. R. Bevan 


Fic. 93-——A fine plant of a wild form of Paeonia suffruticosa in Mr. Norman 
Hadden’s garden (see p. 353) 


Photo: P. M. Synge 
Fic. 94——Rhododendron cubittii in bloom in mid-March (see p. 353) 


Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 95—Abutilon ochsenii, a plant recently introduced from Chile with deep 
mauve flowers (see p. 353) 


Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 96—The Rock Garden exhibit by the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, at the Con- 
ference Show of the Alpine Garden Society in April 1961 
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Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 95—Abutilon ochsenti, a plant recently introduced from Chile with deep 
mauve flowers (see p. 353) 


Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 96—-The Rock Garden exhibit by the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, at the Con- 
ference Show of the Alpine Garden Society in April 1961 
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THE GARDEN AT UNDERWAY 


Photo: P. M. Synge 
Fic. 99— Magnolia vettchii in flower in March at Underway (see p. 349) 


Photo: Dr. R. Bevan 
Fic. 100—Tropaeolum tricolorum in early May against a wall at Underway (see 
P. 352) 
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IN SEARCH OF CACTI IN ARIZONA AND MEXICO 


Photo: Sir Oliver Leese Photo: Sir Oliver Leese 

Fic. 102—The Mariposa lily Calo- Fic. 103—Astrophytum ornatum and 

chortus species at ‘Tucson, Arizona Mammillaria geminispina in Mexico 
(see p. 342) (see p. 344) 


Photo: Sir Oliver Leese ; 
Fic. 101—Cereus weberi in flower 
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Photo: J. P. T. Boscawen 
Fic. 104—Brodick Castle (see p. 356) 
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Fic. 105—Inverewe. Part of the garden facing south over Loch Ewe (see p 
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Fic. 106—Culzean Castle in early Spring (see p. 359) 


Fic. 107—Culzean Castle, The Fountain Court Garden (see p. 359) 
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and equidistant from each other. Here we have Crathes Castle garden 
situated on Royal Deeside, one mile from Banchory in Kincardineshire, 
Leith Hall, near Kennethmont, and the great garden of Pitmedden, near 
Udny, both in Aberdeenshire. Our seventh garden is that of Falkland 
Palace in Fife, originally one of the three Royal gardens of Scotland. 

As one might imagine each of these gardens has a distinctive 
character, and this has been determined to a great extent by environment. 
I know that it has been a surprise to many people to hear just how mild 
the climate of the West Coast of Scotland is; but with the beneficial 
effects of the Gulf Stream there are, in fact, places with a climate almost 
as mild as that of Cornwall. Just what the Gulf Stream is cannot be 
clearly defined, but we do know that under its influence we have high 
rainfall and mild winters. Combine this with the typical peaty, and 
consequently, lime-free soils of Scotland’s West Coast, and we can 
begin to appreciate the great possibilities this climate and these condi- 
tions offer for growing those plants which might require the protection 
of a glasshouse in many parts of Britain. In the north-east of Scotland 
the climate, as a complete contrast, is much drier with long, often severe, 
winters and with cold, damaging winds, at the beginning of the year, 
just as growth is beginning to break away. In the south-east of the 
country where Falkland is situated, the climate is a little more congenial, 
but certainly not mild enough to allow any but the hardier plants to be 
grown without the protection of a wall. Scotland can be defined as 
having at least two distinct climates; that of the mild, wet western 
coastal region protected from the east by high land masses, and the much 
greater part of the country to the east, relatively unprotected from 
eastern winds and drier because the prevailing westerly winds cause 
much of the rain to be dispelled as it reaches the mountainous country 
in the west. 

As a matter of interest I have set out the yearly averages of tempera- 
ture, rain and sunshine as supplied by the Meteorological Office, 
Edinburgh, for those parts of Scotland in which Trust gardens are 
situated, and also those for Kew, Wisley and Fowey in Cornwall, which 
is near to some of the well-known Cornish gardens. 


MEAN ANNUAL AVERAGES 


Rain 
(inches) 


Temperature (°F.) 
Maximum Minimum 


Sunshine 
(hours) 


Inverewe 1,166 58.00 52.4 40.4 
Brodick 1,260 68.00 53-9 42.9 
Crathes 1,332 34.00 53.6 37-9 
Falkland 1,470 34.50 53.6 40.6 
Kew 1,460 23.95 §7.2 44.2 
Wisley 1,471 26.03 57.9 42.5 
Fowey 1,611 48.36 58.0 45.9 
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Having given you a brief description of where we are to travel, let 
us begin the journey by first going westwards to Brodick and Culzean 
and north-west to Inverewe. 

Brodick Castle has been the home of the HAMILTONS since 1503, 
although the title of Duke of Hamilton was not created until 1643. 
Parts of the Castle date back to the times of ROBERT THE BRUCE, with other 
parts having Cromwellian connections, the latest addition having been 
built in 1844 by the architect JAMES GILLESPIE GRAHAM, who also de- 
signed many other country houses throughout Scotland (Fig. 104). Until 
1958 it was the home of the late DUCHESS OF MONTROSE, the daughter of 
the 12th DUKE OF HAMILTON, who together with her son-in-law, MAJOR 
J. P. T. BOSCAWEN, was responsible for the layout of Brodick gardens as 
they can be seen today. The Castle stands near to, but well above, the 
shore surrounded by the gardens most of which are on steeply sloping 
ground, There are really two parts to the gardens at Brodick; the 
Walled Rose garden, and the Woodland garden which forms by far the 
greater part, and it is the latter which has given to Brodick its reputation 
among plantsmen. In all, the area is about 60 acres. The soil conditions 
within the gardens vary from a good loam on the high ground near the 
Castle, to a very deep peat on the lower land, where the majority of the 
rhododendrons are to be found. Natural outcrops of red sandstone 
occur frequently, and these have been used for both shelter and 
ornamentation. 

The date 1710 appears above one of the gates leading into the Rose 
garden, which gives some indication of its age. ‘Throughout the years 
the design of the garden may have changed many times, but at present 
there are two lawns sloping to the south with steps leading from the 
upper lawn to a terrace at the highest part of the garden. Along one 
side of the terrace there are two long beds of Floribunda roses, and on 
the other side, set against the south-facing wall, a border in which some 
of the more tender shrubs and herbaceous subjects have been planted. 
In a corner Solanum crispum autumnale flowers beautifully every year, 
and next to it that lovely May-flowering Legume from Spain, Adeno- 
carpus decorticans, which displays an abundance of small yellow flowers. 
Further along two of the bottle brush plants, Callistemon citrinus and 
C. salignus are obviously very happy here. ‘The former is an Australian 
plant with flowers having prominent red stamens, the latter Tasmanian 
in which the stamens are coloured yellow. There is also a large Jasminum 
polyanthum, doing very well, its fragrant white flowers opening early in 
the year. In the centre of the lower lawn there is a paved area which 
has an old sundial as a centre-piece. From this four short paths lead 
out at right angles to each other flanked by flower and rose borders, 
and with a background of climbing and rambling roses trained over a 
rustic trellis. On three sides of this lawn herbaceous borders add 
greatly to the wealth of colour to be seen during the summer months. 

Before leaving this garden I must mention a striking feature which 
becomes very evident-in May. Throughout the walls various plants 
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have found a congenial home, in fact an occasional weeding has to be 
done to prevent damage. One plant which has naturalized itself remark- 
ably well in wall crevices is that lovely alpine, Evinus alpinus; there is 
so much of it that these red sandstone walls become a different shade 
for the short time when this plant is in full flower. 

Outside the Rose garden there is another south-facing border having 
an even more sheltered position, which has been put to very good use. 
It is here that we can see two large Leptospermums, L. scoparium and 
its variety nichollsii growing wonderfully well. These New Zealand 
plants have found many other places in the garden which are very much 
to their liking. Another interesting plant from Australia, but unfortu- 
nately, with rather dull greenish flowers, is Correa alba. Not at all in 
this category is that most lovely of Chilean plants, Jovellana violacea, 
which has small bell-shaped flowers, pale lavender on the outside but 
with a yellow speckled throat within the corolla. At Brodick this tender 
plant has proved to be a very rampant grower. Hybrid fuchsias, quite 
hardy here, give colour to the border later in the year as do the lilies, 
to which we intend to add over the next few years. Species which have 
already made a welcome addition are L. hansonu, L. mackliniae, L. ru- 
bellum, and of fairly recent American origin, cultivars such as ‘Dunkirk’, 
‘Enchantment’, ‘Grace Marshall’ and ‘Lemon Lady’. Two late-flower- 
ing species, which have been associated with Brodick for some time will 
be found here, Lilium speciosum var. rubrum and the very tall L. auratum 
from Japan—two most delightful lilies which have become a feature of 
this garden. 

The Woodland garden has rhododendrons as the predominant plants, 
and these have been planted under a canopy of oak, birch and Scots pine. 
Although the collection of these plants is quite a considerable one, the 
most outstanding thing is the rate at which they have grown. It was not 
until after the First World War that any attempt was made to develop 
this part of the garden, most of the planting was done in the 1930's, and 
yet there are now plants which have reached a height of 20 feet or more 
reflecting, I believe, both the ideal growing conditions of the garden and 
the skill with which the planting has been done. Along the bottom of the 
woodland a winding path leads one past excellent specimens of some of 
the larger-leafed rhododendrons, which are planted on either side and 
sheltered from the salt winds by a thick belt of R. ponticum. Both in 
1960 and this year R. magnificum was well out in flower by the beginning 
of February. ‘This is one of the large-leafed rhododendrons with pink- 
coloured flowers, and is a native of Burma. A similar species from China, 
but one having a much better pink-coloured flower, is R. giganteum, 
also well represented here. When I was in Brodick on February 2 this 
year, the buds of a 15-foot specimen were already showing colour with 
several flowers fully open. KX. macabeanum is well represented by some 
large and excellent plants, but regretfully, they all have very pale yellow 
flowers. As this garden was in the making when the collections of 
FORREST, WARD, ROCK and later, LUDLOW and SHERRIFF were arriving in 
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the country, it is readily understandable that a large number of their 
plants should have found their way to Brodick. One of these plants 
collected by war» in South-East Tibet, under the name of R. sinogrande, 
proved on flowering to be quite a distinct species with pink flowers and 
in due course it was named 2. mollyanum after the DUCHESS OF MONTROSE. 
Today one can see a number of fine specimens which flower beautifully 
every March. Although these early flowering large-leafed rhododen- 
drons are undoubtedly a speciality at Brodick, the Maddenii group with 
their very fragrant as well as handsome flowers also do very well indeed. 
By the middle of April many of these are coming into flower and this is 
a particularly good time to visit the garden. Among those represented 
are R. bullatum, R. edgworthii, R. formosum, and an excellent cross be- 
tween these two R. x Fragrantissimum; R. polyandrum and R. john- 
stoneanum, a species which has done exceptionally well, three plants 
having formed a clump almost 15 feet through. 

Having reached the end of the lower walk we can retrace our steps 
on a higher path and come almost immediately upon a good plant of the 
Japanese Cercidiphyllum japonicum, a graceful ornamental with the most 
striking autumn foliage. On a damp rock face in the shade of a large 
Nothofagus antarctica there is the tender Chilean Gesnerad, Asteranthera 
ovata. In these conditions, which are so much to its liking, it produces 
curious, almost tubular-shaped red flowers, like a Streptocarpus, quite 
out of proportion to the small leaves of this prostrate plant. A little 
further along there is a 35-foot specimen of the Blackwood Wattle from 
Australia, Acacia melanoxylon. Last year it was covered in spherical 
clusters of yellow flowers, but, unfortunately, they are not always so 
prolific when a late frost, or cold wind, damages the flower buds which 
are already formed at the beginning of the year. Behind this plant, and 
sheltered by it, one can find Clethra arborea, a tender Madierian plant 
with lily-of-the-valley-type flowers requiring protection even in the 
congenial climate of Brodick. Also in this sheltered corner are two very 
interesting rhododendrons. One is the rare, and very tender, R. camelliae- 
florum which is aptly named, and the other is that most lovely of rhodo- 
dendrons, every bit as tender if not as rare, R. rhabdotum from Bhutan. 
This plant’s large flowers, white with a pink stripe, makes a thrilling 
sight for anyone. Just a little further along we reach a relatively clear 
area with an informal pond surrounded by a selection of the moisture- 
loving primulas, /ris kaempferi, astilbes and the striking, if not beautiful, 
plant Gunnera manicata. Forming a background to all this are a group 
of Crinodendron hookerianum well over 20 feet high. After the wonderful 
summer of 1959, the effect was quite spectacular in the spring of 1960 
when these shrubs were covered with the red lantern-shaped flowers 
which give this Chilean plant its name. This is another plant which 
forms buds long before it is due to flower and is, therefore, exposed to 
the danger of late frost or wind. 

By this time we have almost completed a circular tour and although 
I have been able to mention only a few of the many interesting plants 
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to be seen at Brodick, I must leave you with these tempting pieces if 
I am to tell you of the other Trust gardens. 

Culzean Castle, unlike most buildings of this kind, was never used 
for the purposes of defence. For several generations the home of the 
Earls of Cassillis, later the Marquesses of Ailsa, it was presented by the 
FIFTH MARQUESS to the Trust in 1954. Primarily the work of Scotland’s 
greatest architect, ROBERT ADAM, it presents a most romantic picture of 
a castle on a cliff (Fig. 106). 

In spite of this enchanting picture which one sees on the approach 
to Culzean, this property has been the cause of some concern to the 
Trust over the last few years, being the largest in our care without an 
endowment. This has seriously affected the development of the garden 
as much of the labour has, of necessity, been employed in more com- 
mercial enterprises, in an attempt to lessen the substantial annual deficit 
this property incurs. As a result, there are not the plants to be found at 
Culzean which may be seen at Brodick or Inverewe, although I do 
believe the potentialities for growing the more tender exotics are very 
great, and indeed through a recent grant made from the Garden Fund 
of the Trust, we now have the opportunity of putting this to the test. 
Over the next ten years it is intended to develop those areas which we 
believe will be most rewarding, with the object of making an arboretum 
throughout the large acreage of the Culzean policies. Perhaps by 
starting in this way I have been misleading you, for there is undoubtedly 
a charm about Culzean and a lot to interest one, otherwise we could not 
attract the 70,000 visitors who come to this property every year. 

On the terrace in front of the Castle, there is a shrub border which 
provides an ideal situation for some of the plants from warmer climates. 
Olearia forsteri, some 15 feet high, testifies to this. It is a tender and 
rather rare New Zealand tree, its beauty being in the light green leaves 
which have white undersurfaces, so typical of many of the olearias. 
Here also grows a plant of Feijoa sellowiana, a south Brazilian plant 
whose flowers are most attractive with their prominent red stamens. 
Below this terrace there is a long herbaceous border making a colourful 
edge to the lawn of the very formal Fountain Court garden, thought to 
be of considerable age although there are no records available to verify 
this. A large Victorian fountain, which gives this garden its name, 
forms a centrepiece in a rectangular-shaped lawn which has late- 
flowering shrub borders at either end of the long axis (Fig. 107). 

On leaving this area we enter almost at once into the woodlands, 
composed of deciduous trees nearer the house, but predominantly 
coniferous further out in the policies. From the information kiosk and 
car park, an avenue of silver firs leads to the Walled garden which, so 
typical of Scotland, is set away from the house and completely hidden 
from it. These walled gardens are to be seen in many parts of Britain, 
but there are far greater numbers found in Scotland than in any other 
country, and can certainly be considered very typical of the type of 
gardening practised in Scotland in the middle and latter parts of the 
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eighteenth century. The layout of the one at Culzean follows the very 
common pattern of a central path flanked by borders, at one time I 
believe herbaceous, and I hope that these may be reinstated in the near 
future; cross paths run at right angles to the main walk forming a 
series of plots, or breaks, where vegetables are grown. Fruit trees are 
trained on the sunny walls with an old bothy, potting shed and imple- 
ment shed on the north-facing side. We know that this garden has 
altered very little over the last fifty years, and possibly for a longer 
period than that. We feel that it is important as a link in Scottish garden 
history. It is our hope that it will always be preserved. 

Throughout the woodlands there are several walks which reveal 
excellent specimens of Eucalyptus urnigera and E. coccifera, both rela- 
tively hardy Tasmanian trees, groups of rhododendrons including 
R. falconeri from the Himalayas with its remarkable dark brown 
indumentum, and the Chinese R. fictolacteum which also has this pleas- 
ing character. There is a fine plant of Populus lasiocarpa, an exception- 
ally fine specimen of Parrotia persica which gives brilliant autumn colour 
in the right season. There is also a plant of the Himalayan Cornus 
capitata possibly the largest in this country, and an equally impressive 
Pinus montezumae, the rough barked Mexican pine. 

If you are fortunate enough to see Culzean in February when the 
woods are carpeted with snowdrops, or in March when there is an 
equally inspiring display of daffodils, or even later when the woods have 
become blue with the colour of the wild hyacinth, you will perhaps 
realize the great fascination of this woodland garden, and why so many 
people come year after year to enjoy the peace and charm to be found 
here. 

If there is one Trust garden which is better known than the rest, 
it must surely be Inverewe. The fame which it enjoys is well justified, 
for not only can one see a tangible result of patience and skill, but also 
enjoy the wonderful Wester Ross scenery which surrounds the garden 
and must, one feels, have been a strong contributory factor in in- 
fluencing OSGOOD MACKENZIE to attempt the near impossible—the making 
of this garden. Beautiful as the garden may be the most remarkable 
thing is that it exists there at all, for when OSGOOD MACKENZIE acquired 
Inverewe, almost 100 years ago, the only tree in existence was a willow 
3 feet high, the other vegetation being the natural heather and crow- 
berry. I would only be repeating what has been well written by both 
the late MAIRI SAWYER and DR. J. M. COWAN if I were to attempt to 
describe the origin and development of the garden, and I feel it would 
be much better if I were to refer the reader to these articles, both of 
which have appeared in this JouRNAL. I have been fortunate enough 
to see Inverewe in winter, spring and autumn, and each time | have 
found something new to interest, or surprise me. Perhaps the best way 
in which I can tell you something of the plants to be seen at Inverewe, 
will be to journey once again along the paths and pick out some of the 
things which have appealed to me (Fig. 105). 
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The main drive leading from the gate lodge to the house has been 
carefully planted to give a display of colour over as long.a period as 
possible, so there is nearly always something to attract one here. In 
April, a glorious grouping of daffodils, set just inside the gate, greets 
the early visitor, and many of the early-flowering Erica carnea varieties 
add shades of red, pink and white to the picture. A little later Erica 
mediterranea, E. arborea, the tree heather, Rhododendron thomsonii and 
brooms such as Cytisus x praecox and C. x kewensis, add to the display 
which reaches a climax in early May. Further up the drive set among 
some of the oldest eucalpytus, mainly E. coccifera, there is a tall speci- 
men of Eucryphia x nymansensis, an evergreen which resulted from a 
cross between E£. cordifolia and FE. glutinosa, which is a little later than 
its parents in flowering but every bit as resplendent. In the border 
flanking the drive there are groups of that remarkable September- 
flowering South African plant, Watsonia beatricis. With its spikes of 
brilliant reddish orange flowers there is little doubt that this rather 
tender plant is perfectly at home in this warm corner of Scotland. 
Agapanthus has also done extremely well, even in quite rough grass. 
On rounding the last bend we can see the house with a paved terrace 
in front and a curving herbaceous border making a colourful edge to a 
sloping lawn. It is near here that one can see a large planting of 
Myosotidium hortensia (M. nobile), the Chatham Island forget-me-not, 
an unusual member of the boraginaceae having large corymbs of blue 
flowers and large ovate leaves. It is normally a difficult plant to cultivate 
but it has established itself at Inverewe to become a feature of the garden. 
From here, we can make our way into the woodiand garden where in 
early April we may be lucky enough to see an outstanding specimen of 
the pink form of Magnolia campbellii in flower. Although its flowering 
varies from year to year, it can present a wonderful sight when hundreds 
of delicate pink flowers are produced on leafless stems. A native of 
Sikkim, this tree magnolia is now more than forty years old and over 
35 feet in height. Almost at the foot of this tree and growing in the 
shade of it a prostrate Chilean plant, Mitraria coccinea, has covered a 
very large area of ground, so great that it may well be unique in Scotland. 
It is the bright red, mitre-shaped flowers, borne over a long season, which 
give this plant the name the mitre flower. It becomes very obvious that 
this particular area is favourable for plant growth when we see Hydran- 
gea petiolaris clambering up a nearby tree, and having already reached 
50 feet in height. 

Wandering further into the woodland we come upon some of the 
many rhododendron species and varieties which are represented at 
Inverewe. Among those with the larger leaves there are good specimens 
of R. hodgsonit, a Himalayan species, and R. sinogrande, a native of 
China and Tibet, which has trusses of cream-coloured flowers the size 
of an average man’s head. One of the most common, and mest colourful 
species, is R. campylocarpum with bright yellow flowers, which lighten 
the shaded places these plants like so much. Although this is another 
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native of the Himalayas, it has proved much hardier than those with 
larger leaves. Yet another species from that part of the world is R. 
barbatum which not only has beautiful deep red flowers, but an equally 
attractive reddish brown bark. R. griffithianum, a tender, somewhat 
difficult plant to establish, is represented at Inverewe by several very 
fine specimens. 

In two or three places throughout the woods where clearings occur, 
large plantings of deciduous azaleas have been made with birch, selected 
for the whiteness of their barks, dotted here and there. The azaleas 
have proved a very great asset both in May and again in September 
when the brilliant colouring of ‘the leaves adds to the autumn — 
Rodgersia aesculifolia, which seems to enjoy peat soils so much, 
another excellent plant for autumn foliage. At Inverewe it has ve 
planted on the margins of a pond where it receives the benefit of moist 
conditions, and can be seen to the greatest advantage. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Inverewe is the way in 
which Drimys aromatica, a tender Tasmanian plant, has naturalized 
itself throughout the garden. More astonishing still is the way in which 
it has proved to be a first-class wind-break, apparently unaffected by 
the gales, experienced all too commonly in north-west Scotland, and 
seeding itself prodigiously in the more sheltered parts of the garden. 

I have said nothing of the primulas or the meconopsis which are 
found grouped around the two ponds and scattered throughout the 
gardens, nor indeed have I mentioned anything but a fraction of what 
awaits one in this remote corner of the Highlands. I hope at least I have 
made you want to visit this remarkable garden. 

I feel I could not complete this account of three west coast gardens 
without briefly mentioning two others. My justification for doing so 
under this title, is first, that they remain open almost all the year under 
Scotland’s Gardens Scheme, which in turn does so much for the 
Gardens Fund of the Trust; secondly, they are without doubt, two 
outstandingly fine gardens. I refer to Crarae, the home of sIR GEORGE 
CAMPBELL, on Lochfyneside, 12 miles from Inverary, and Achamore, 
Isle of Gigha, the home of sir JAMES HORLICK. An account of the garden 
at Crarae appeared in the Rhododendron and Camellia Year Book for 
1959, and one of SIR JAMES HORLICK’s garden in the same book for 1958. 
In common with many west coast gardens rhododendrons are the pre- 
dominant plant, but in both cases careful thought has been given to the 
choice of plants to extend the season and to make it as colourful as 
possible. It is during the last fifteen years that the main plantings have 
been made at Gigha and during the last forty years at Crarae, although 
a small part of this garden is much older. In both cases gardening has 
not always been easy and what may be seen today is the result of 
experience and imagination. There is a great deal of enjoyment, and 
many lessons to be learnt, in both of these wonderful gardens. 


(To be continued) 
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SOME VIOLA SPECIES FOR THE 
GARDEN 


Howard H. Crane, F.L.S. 


i would seem that from the many references in literature the growing 
of certain species of l’zo/a in gardens in this country goes back a very 
long way. For instance the herbalist JOHN PARKINSON in his interesting 
Paradisus Terrestris, published in 1629, refers to “‘ Harts Ease or Pansies’’ 
(V. tricolor) and also mentions the growing in gardens of a deuble form 
which he calls V’. tricolor flore duplici. He goes on to say “there is one 
other kinde of Harts Ease that decketh up our gardens, the Great 
Yellow Pansie’’; this he names |’. flamma lutea maxima. He remarks that 
“some give it foolish names—three faces in a hood——the great yellow 
Harts Ease is so called because it is like it in form’’. SPENSER in his 
Shepherd’s Calendar mentions “the pretie Pawnce”’ and allusioas to 
pansies in some of SHAKESPEARE’s plays are well known. SIR JOSEPH 
PAXTON in his Botanical Dictionary, published in 1840, writes “All the 
species of this genus (viola) deserve to be cultivated, either for the beauty 
or the scent of their flowers. ‘The hardy perennial kinds are well fitted 
for ornamenting the front of flower-borders or rockwork, but the smaller 
species succeed best when grown in pots, in a mixture of loam, peat and 
sand.” 

The various species of Viola—and hybrids therefrom—have, I 
think, been rather neglected of recent years, both as regards those useful 
for growing in open beds and borders and also those more particularly 
adapted for the rock garden. During the years between the wars and 
even for a time after the last war, there were always some to be seen at 
Chelsea and at the appropriate fortnightly meetings at Vincent Square. 

Probably the species most often encountered in gardens is Viola 
cornuta, which has been cultivated here for well over a century. It takes 
its name from the horn formed at the back of the flower by a long 
pointed nectar-coilecting protrusion of the bottom petal. By contrast 
this organ in IV. tricolor (later referred to) is a short pouch-like struc- 
ture. V’. cornuta is found as a wild species in the Pyrenees; a mature 
plant consists of a dense root-mass composed of many rootlets (Fig. 98). 
‘The sweet-scented flowers of elongated form are about 1 inch across, 
light mauve-blue in colour, borne profusely on long stems. The petals 
are rather long and angular, the bottom one slightly broader than the 
others. From time to time it has been much used in hybridization and 
it was a progenitor of the garden Violas or Tufted Pansies. The Violettas, 
discussed in the R.H.S. JourNaL of July 1960, emanated from the off- 
springs of a cross originally made between it and a bedding pansy, V. 
cornuta being the seed-parent. It may be noted that there are also what 
appear to be, cr what might be described as, garden varieties of the 
species, the main differences being the shape and colour of the blossom. 
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V. cornuta was very popular in gardens at the turn of the century as was 
also a white form of it known as V. c. alba. 

From time to time over the last fifty or so years many variations on 
the theme of V. cornuta have been raised and introduced. Most of 
them have possessed to a marked degree the characteristics of the type 
bearing similarly shaped flowers, having similar fibrous-rooted growth 
and the same kind of foliage; they blossom in profusion. Most are 
probably lost to cultivation. One which I, as a boy, remember particu- 
larly well was V. cornuta ‘Purpurea’ with a deep bluish-purple flower. 
Its colour so much resembled that of forms of V. odorata, then so popular 
for button-holes, that it too was grown for the London market, the 
blossoms being bunched up in a similar way and sold in the street by 
the flower-girls. It is still catalogued, but I have not seen it for some 
time. When first introduced it was highly thought of but was subse- 
quently rather superseded by ‘Jersey Gem’, either a hybrid or cultivar 
raised in New Jersey and reputed to be a hybrid between V’. cornuta and 
V. gracilis. The colour of the flower is a little brighter than lV’. cornuta 
‘Purpurea’ and the growth somewhat more procumbent. The blossoms 
were also bunched and sold for button-holes. It is still listed in some 
catalogues and probably to be found in gardens, as it has a remarkably 
strong constitution withstanding the roughest treatment. 

Although as the season advances the flowering stems of all the above- 
mentioned become leggy they may be cut back to form subsequently a 
new tuft of green foliage, particularly if given the benefit of a mulch. 

Another species that has been grown in gardens for many years, both 
in the open border and also in the rock garden, is IV’. gracilis, already 
referred to, a native of the Balkan Peninsula. Its blossoms, about 
1 inch across, are violet-purple in colour daintily borne on erect slender 
stems well above the narrow-leaved foliage. ‘The habit of growth is neat 
and procumbent. ‘There is also a form with pale yellow flowers. ‘There 
have been and still are several garden forms or hybrids one of which is 
known as V. g. major, with somewhat larger flowers, popular in the 
thirties and still listed by some plantsmen. Incidentally it is often 
difficult to find the true species of V. gracilis in nursery stocks. I re- 
member, too, seeing some vears ago a pretty yellow variety or cultivar 
called V’. gracilis ‘Golden Wave’ and a white one named J’. gracilis 
‘Clarence Elliott’. As with |’. cornuta there has been much hybridization 
with other types and species and many garden hybrids of interest have 
been introduced. ‘Lassie’, ‘Moonlight’, and ‘Iden Gem’ are a few I have 
in mind. The group name of Il’. x visseriana has been proposed as a col- 
lective name for hybrids derived from V. cornuta crossed with V. gracilis. 

V. lutea, previously referred to, is a perennial species found in 
Europe and in the Pentlands and other mountain pastures of Britain ; the 
blossoms, borne from June to August, are about 1 inch in diameter 
and although usually yellow are somewhat variable in colour, some being 
purple or with the upper petals purple and the others yellow. ‘There is 
in fact a purple form known as V’. amoena. The yellow form with larger 
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flowers apparently referred to by PARKINSON and now known as V. /utea 
grandiflora is probably still to be found under cultivation in country 
gardens. I’. /utea is one of the ancestors of the Pansies and Violas. 

V. tricolor or heartsease, although nowadays only occasionally seen 
under cultivation having been superseded by its offspring the Fancy 
Pansy and its types, must be mentioned. This no doubt is MILTON’s 
“‘pansy freak’ed with jet’’, which in folklore had such fanciful names as 
Love-in-Idleness, Kiss-me-at-the-garden-gate, ‘Tittle-my-Fancy and 
many others. It is a very variable species indeed, as regards habit, 
flower colour and size of flower. Interesting and colourful forms of it 
have been grown in gardens throughout the country and on many 
different types of soil; it is an annual, seeding itself freely and still to be 
seen in a cottage garden. 

An attractive little perennial species with small bright rosy-red 
flowers about ? inch across is V. elegantula, also known as V. bosniaca 
and V. latisepala, hailing from Asia Minor. The growth is very dwarf 
and the leaves are small; although it is possibly more suited to the rock 
garden I have grown it successfully in the forefront of the herbaceous 
border; it has a relatively long flowering period and is quite easy to 
grow. A form with somewhat larger flowers was introduced some thirty 
years ago and may still be listed. The species is illustrated in the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 9021 (1924). It is also figured in Viola Studier, 
No. 1, t. Nos. 82-88 (1896) by PROF. WITTROCK, an eminent Swedish 
Botanist. PROF, WITTROCK’s work on “‘the History of the Pansies having 
special reference to their origin’’ has never, it seems to me, received the 
appreciation it has deserved. At the Viola Conference of 1896 copies of 
Viola Studier were laid before the Meeting; there are also copies in the 
Lindley Library of the R.H.S. 

Another interesting species, or rather sub-species, is V. saxatilts 
aetolica, a close relative of V’. tricolor and widely distributed in eastern 
Europe. It carries pretty little yellow flowers about ? inch across in 
profuse fashion and has a very dwarf habit. Although short lived, in 
my experience, it seeds itself readily so that, with suitable climatic and 
soil conditions, a new lot of plants are ready for each successive season. 
It can be used as a groundwork to taller subjects and also in the rock 
garden. Those who remember the late MR. HUGH DALRYMPLE’s delight- 
ful garden in the New Forest will doubtless call to mind how he scattered 
seed of this and other species over his rock garden and elsewhere. The 
late MR. DONCASTER at Burley, not far away, also grew it successfully. 

Of interest to many people is a little viola of unknown ancestry 
known as ‘Bowles’s Black’, a variety with small black or bluish-black 
flowers and a habit reminiscent of V. tricolor. It was probably the 
result of the fortuitous hybridization of several different garden hybrids. 
It was originally propagated vegetatively, I believe, but I think latterly 
it may have been grown from seed. There are some plants in Bowles’s 
Corner at Wisley. 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1960 
ZONAL PELARGONIUMS 


Fifty-nine stocks of zonal pelargoniums were received for trial at Wisley 
during 1960. Six plants of each stock were planted on May 31, 1960. 

‘The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on July 25, and August 26, 1960, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to zonal pelargoniums after trial at Wisley, as 
varieties for bedding. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

CRYSTAL PALACE GEM. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq., Ministry of 
Works, Parks Department, Store Yard, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, London, 
N.W.1.) A.M. August 26, 1960. Plant 6 inches high, vigorous, compact and 
bushy ; leaves fairly small, scalloped, yellow at margins with green centre; no 
inflorescence. [56] 

GUSTAV EMICH. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) A.M. August 26, 1960. 
Plant 18 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves medium size, 
scalloped and crinkled, bright green with faint dull brown zone; flower stems 
10 inches long, stout, fairly erect. Inflorescence 4 inches diameter, densely 
arranged, freely produced ; flowers 1} inches diameter, single to semi-double, 
near Scarlet (H.C.C. 19), Flowering from June 20, 1960. [26] 

HARRY BUTLER. (Raised, introduced and sent by A. E. Butler, Esq., 
7 Victor Road, Teddington, Middx.) A.M. August 26, 1960. Plant 16 inches 
high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves medium size, scalloped, bright 
green ; flower stems 10 inches long, stout and wiry, slightly slanting. Inflor- 
escence 34 inches diameter, densely arranged, freely produced; flowers 14 
inches diameter, single Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627), two petals Signal Red 
(H.C.C. 719/2) at base. Flowering from July 3, 1960. [49] 

HILDA RAWLINGS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Fred Raw- 
lings, Vineyard Nursery, Neithrop, Banbury, Oxon.) A.M. August 26, 1960. 
Plant 16 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves fairly large, 
scalloped, bright green with brown zone; flower sterns g to 12 inches long, 
stout and wiry, slightly slanting. Inflorescence 3 to 4 inches diameter, fairly 
densely arranged, freely produced; flowers 2 inches diameter, single, Orient 
Red (H.C.C, 819). Flowering from June 25, 1960. [41] 

JAMES THORPE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. R. Thorpe, 
The Nurseries, Banbury Road, Brackley, Northants.) A.M. August 26, 1960. 
Plant 16 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves fairly large, scallo- 
ped, bright medium green with brown zone; flower stems 10 inches long, 
stout and wiry, slightly slanting. Inflorescence 34 to 4 inches diameter, 
fairly densely arranged, freely produced; flowers 2 inches diameter, single, a 
bright shade of Signal Red (H.C.C. 71g). Flowering from June 15, 1960. [46] 

LADY HAROLD SMITH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. R. 
Thorpe.) A.M, August 26, 1960. Plant 18 inches high, vigorous, compact and 
bushy ; leaves medium size, scalloped, bright medium green with dark brown 
zone; flower stems 8 to g inches long, stout and wiry, slightly slanting. 
Inflorescence 3 inches diameter, densely arranged, freely produced ; flowers 2 
inches diameter, single, a bright shade of Signal Red (H.C.C. 719). Flowering 
from June 15, 1960. [47] 
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MRS. HENRY COX. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq., and H. F. Parrett, Esq., 
Round Street, Cobham, Kent.) A.M. August 26, 1960. Plant 18 inches high, 
vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves medium size, scalloped, zoned yellow, 
green and brown with slight touch of red; flower stems 7 inches long, stout, 
erect. Inflorescence 2 to 24} inches diameter, fairly loosely arranged, fairly 
freely produced ; flowers 1 inch diameter, single, Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621/2) 
blotched Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 618) at base of each petal. Flowering from 
July 6, 1960. [15 & 16} 

MRS. PARKER. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) A.M. August 26, 1960. 
Plant 28 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves inedium size, 
scalloped, green slightly overlaid faint dull brown with white margins and 
rather irregular faint dull brown zone; flower stems 8 to 10 inches long, stout, 
erect. Inflorescence 2} inches diameter, densely arranged, not very freely 
produced; flowers 14 inches diameter, semi-double, a colour near Geranium 
Lake (H.C.C. 20) with a very slight touch of Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C, 
627/1). Flowering from June 25, 1960. [29] 

QUALITY STREET. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Fred Raw- 
lings.) A.M, August 26, 1960. Plant 21 inches high, vigorous, compact and 
bushy; leaves medium size, scalloped, bright green with dull brown zone; 
flower stems 8 inches long, stout and wiry, slightly slanting. Inflorescence 3 
inches diameter, fairly densely arranged, freely preggers flowers 1% inches 
diameter, single, a colour near Mandarin Red (H.C.C. 17/1) slightly suffused 
Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621/1) near tips. Flowering from June 20, 1960. [43] 

STANMER CHERRY. (Raised, introduced and sent by The County 
Borough of Brighton, Parks & Gardens Department, Moulscoomb Place, 
Lewes Road, Brighton, Sussex.) A.M. August 26, 1960. Plant 16 to 24 
inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves medium size, scalloped, 
bright green; flower stems 10 inches long, stout, fairly erect. Inflorescence 
4 inches diameter, fairly densely arranged, fairly freely produced ; flowers 2} 
inches diameter, single, varying from Rose Madder (H.C.C. 23) to Geranium 
Lake (H.C.C, 20), with some petals Crimson (H.C.C, 22) at margin. Flower- 
ing from June 25, 1960. [37] 

HAPPY THOUGHT. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 1960. 
Plant 21 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves small, scalloped, 
bright green with creamy yellow zone which is slightly tinged reddish brown on 
some leaves; flower stems 9 inches long, stout, erect. Inflorescence 3 inches 
diameter, densely arranged, freely produced; flowers 1 inches diameter, single, 
Turkey Red (H.C.C, between 721 and 721/3), some petals edged Claret Rose 
(H.C.C. 021). Flowering from June 15, 1960. [35] 

CAROLINE SCHMIDT. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 
1960. Plant 28 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves small, green 
irregularly tinged chestnut with white margins; flowers stems 6 inches long, 
stout, erect. Inflorescence 24 to 3 inches diameter, densely arranged, fairly 
freely produced; flowers 14 inches diameter, semi-double, a colour near 
Geranium Lake (H.C.C. 20). Flowering from July 1, 1960. [27] 

CHARLES RUDD. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 1960. 
Plant 6 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves small, scalloped, 
golden yellow; no inflorescence. [57] 

CHELSEA GEM, (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 1960. 
Plant 17 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves medium size, scal- 
loped, medium green, with white margins; flower stems 5 inches long, stout, 
erect. Inflorescence 2} inches diameter, densely arranged, not freely produced; 
flowers ¢ to 1} inches diameter, semi-double, Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 527), 
upper petals white at base. Flowering from June 18, 1960. [12] 
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DUKE OF EDINBURGH. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 
1960. Plant 19 inches high, vigorous, slightly spreading and bushy; leaves 
medium size, scalloped, bright green; flower stems 6 to 9 inches long, stout and 
wiry, slightly slanting. Inflorescence 3$ inches diameter, densely arranged, 
fairly freely produced; flowers 1;’s inches diameter, double, T'yrian Purple 
(H.C.C,. 727/1). Flowering from July 1, 1960. [53] 

EDEN PERFECTION. (Raised, introduced and sent by H. F. Parrett, 
Esq.) H.C. August 26, 1960. Plant 19 inches high, vigorous, compact and 
bushy; leaves medium size, scalloped, bright yellowish green with dark chestnut 
brown zone; flower stems 7 inches long, stout, slanting. Inflorescence 4 inches 
diameter, fairly densely arranged, not freely produced; flowers 2 inches diameter, 
single, white veined Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620), blotched Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 
618) at base of each petal. Flowering from June 20, 1960. [2] 

EDEN ROC, (Raised, introduced and sent by H. F. Parrett, Esq.) H.C. 
August 26, 1960. Plant 16 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves 
large, scalloped, bright medium green with faint chocolate zone; flower stems 
10 inches long, stout, slightly slanting. Inflorescence 34 inches diameter, 
densely arranged, not freely produced; flowers 2 inches diameter, single, Dutch 
Vermilion (H.C.C. 717). Flowering from July 1, 1960. [17] 

HARRY HIEOVER. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 1960. 
Plant 16 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves small, scalloped, 
golden green with bronze zone; flower stems 4 to 5 inches long, stout, erect. 
Inflorescence 3 inches diameter, fairly loosely arranged, not freely produced; 
flowers 14 inches diameter, single, Signal Red (H.C.C. 719). Flowering from 
July 3, 1960. [22] 

MARECHAL MACMAHON. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 
26, 1960. Plant 15 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves medium 
size, scalloped, yellowish green with gold centre and margins and reddish bronze 
zone; flower stems 6 to 7 inches long, stout, erect. Inflorescence 2} inches 
diameter, fairly densely arranged, not freely produced; flowers 1 to 1} inches 
diameter, single, Vermilion (H.C.C. 18). Flowering from July 3, 1960. [23] 

MRS. E. G. HILL. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 1960. 
Plant 24 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves fairly large, dentate, 
medium green with brown zone; flower stems 7 inches long, stout, fairly erect. 
Inflorescence 44 inches diameter, densely arranged, freely produced; flowers 
23°s inches diameter, single, Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621/1) deepening to Carmine 
Rose (H.C.C. 621) at margins, blotched Begonia (H.C.C. 619) at base. Flower- 
ing from June 20, 1960. [3] 

PRINCESS OF WALES. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 
1960. Plant 18 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves medium size, 
both scalloped and dentate, bright medium green with light brown zone; 
flower stems 9 to 10 inches long, stout, slightly slanting. Inflorescence 3} inches 
diameter, densely arranged, freely produced ; flowers 1$ inches diameter, single, 
Signal Red (H.C.C. 719/3). Flowering from June 25, 1960. [7] 

VERONA. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 1960. Plant 12 
inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves fairly small, scalloped, 
yellowish green; flower stems 4 to 6 inches long, slender and wiry, fairly erect. 
Inflorescence 2$ inches diameter, loosely arranged, not freely produced ; flowers 
1} inches diameter, single, Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1). Flowering from June 
28, 1960. [58] 


EARLY CARROTS, GROWN UNDER DUTCH LIGHTS 
AND FRAMES 


Fifty stocks of early carrots were received for trial at Wisley in 1960. The 
trial was restricted to varieties of the “Amsterdam Forcing” type only. The 
trial was sown on February 12, 1960, the seed being sown broadcast at the rate 
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of 1 oz. per twelve Dutch lights or continuous cold-frames. ‘he seedlings 
were thinned as necessary after germination. 

No heating was used during the cultivation of the trial. Full particulars 
regarding the Dutch lights and continuous cold-frames are to be found in the 
R.H.S. JouRNAL, 82, p. 263, and 83, pp. 128 and 129. 

The descriptions in this report are taken from the plants grown under the 
continuous cold-frames. ‘The number in brackets after the description of the 
stock is that under which it was grown in the trial. 

AMSTERDAM FORCING RESELECTED. (Sent by Messrs. J. L. 
Clucas Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancs.) A.M. July 4, 1960. Plant 14 inches high, 
vigorous ; foliage fairly large, erect, medium green; root 4 to 44 inches long, 
4 inch wide, orange red, cylindrical, taproot abrupt, regular, smooth, 2 per 
cent above soil ; core very small, orange red ; crop very good. [17] 

AMSTERDAM FORCING SLUSIA. ‘(Sent by Messrs. Abraham Sluis 
Ltd., P.O.B. 2, Enkhuizen, Holland.) A.M. July 4, 1960. Plant 11 inches 
high, fairly vigorous ; foliage fairly small, erect, medium green ; root 4} inches 
long, 4 to yy inch wide, orange red, cylindrical, taproot abrupt, regular, 
smooth, 1 per cent above soil; core very small, orange red; crop very good. 
[50] 

AMSTERDAM IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
J. E. Ohlsens Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark.) A.M. July 4, 1960. Plant 15 
inches high, very vigorous; foliage fairly large, erect, medium green; root 3 
to 3} inches long, # inch wide, orange red, cylindrical, taproot abrupt, regular, 
smooth, none above soil; core very small, orange red; crop very good. [25] 

PRIMO RESELECTED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson Ltd., Pound Hill, Crawley, Sussex.) A.M. July 4, 1960. 
Plant 144 inches high, vigorous; foliage fairly large, erect, medium green; 
root 2} to 3 inches long, % to 4 inch wide, orange red, cylindrical, taproot 
abrupt, regular, smooth, none above soil; core very small, orange red; crop 
very good. [46] 

The undermentioned varieties were Highly Commended. Senders’ names 
are in brackets. 

Amsterdam Earliest of All. (Messrs. Sluis Bros. Ltd.) 

Amsterdam Forcing. (\lessrs. Vis Brothers Ltd.) 

Amsterdam Forcing Improved. (Messrs. Jacob Jong Seed Co.) 

Amsterdam Forcing Improved. (Messrs. Nutting & Sons Ltd.) 

Amsterdam Forcing Long. (Messrs. Sluis Bros. Ltd.) 

Copenhagen Market. (Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1960 


CELERY, EXCLUDING SELF-BLANCHING VARIETIES 


Twenty-three stocks of celery were received for trial at Wisley in 1960. 

As a precaution against celery leaf spot (Septoria apii-graveolentis and 
Septoria apit) all the seeds were given the warm water treatment. The trial 
was sown on March 30, 1960, and pricked out into boxes on April 21, 1960. 
The ground was prepared by taking out 18-inch wide trenches 6 feet apart. 
The top spit having been removed from the trench, farm-yard manure was 
incorporated with the second spit. Some of the soil was then replaced to leave 
the trench 6 inches deep. In early May a base dressing was given at 2 oz. per 
square yard of both bonemeal and sulphate of potash. The trial was planted 
in single rows on June 2, allowing 10 inches between plants. Sprayings of 
1§ per cent DDT emulsion were made at intervals to prevent an attack by 
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DUKE OF EDINBURGH. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 
1960. Plant 19 inches high, vigorous, slightly spreading and bushy; leaves 
medium size, scalloped, bright green; flower stems 6 to 9 inches long, stout and 
wiry, slightly slanting. Inflorescence 34 inches diameter, densely arranged, 
fairly freely produced; flowers 146 inches diameter, double, T'yrian Purple 
(H.C.C. 727/1). Flowering from July 1, 1960. [53] 

EDEN PERFECTION. (Raised, introduced and sent by H. F. Parrett, 
Esq.) H.C. August 26, 1960. Plant 19 inches high, vigorous, compact and 
bushy; leaves medium size, scalloped, bright yellowish green with dark chestnut 
brown zone; flower stems 7 inches long, stout, slanting. Inflorescence 4 inches 
diameter, fairly densely arranged, not freely produced; flowers 2 inches diameter, 
single, white veined Porcelain Rose (H.C.C. 620), blotched Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 
618) at base of each petal. Flowering from June 20, 1960. [2] 

EDEN ROC. (Raised, introduced and sent by H. F. Parrett, Esq.) H.C. 
August 26, 1960. Plant 16 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves 
large, scalloped, bright medium green with faint chocolate zone; flower stems 
10 inches long, stout, slightly slanting. Inflorescence 3} inches diameter, 
densely arranged, not freely produced; flowers 2 inches diameter, single, Dutch 
Vermilion (H.C.C. 717). Flowering from July 1, 1960. [17] 

HARRY HIEOVER. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 1960. 
Plant 16 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves small, scalloped, 
golden green with bronze zone; flower stems 4 to 5 inches long, stout, erect. 
Inflorescence 3 inches diameter, fairly loosely arranged, not freely produced; 
flowers 1} inches diameter, single, Signal Red (H.C.C. 719). Flowering from 
July 3, 1960. [22] 

MARECHAL MACMAHON, (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 
26, 1960. Plant 15 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves medium 
size, scalloped, yellowish green with gold centre and margins and reddish bronze 
zone; flower stems 6 to 7 inches long, stout, erect. Inflorescence 2} inches 
diameter, fairly densely arranged, not freely produced; flowers 1 to 1} inches 
diameter, single, Vermilion (H.C.C. 18). Flowering from July 3, 1960. [23] 

MRS. E. G. HILL. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 1960. 
Plant 24 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves fairly large, dentate, 
medium green with brown zone; flower stems 7 inches long, stout, fairly erect. 
Inflorescence 44 inches diameter, densely arranged, freely produced; flowers 
23°s inches diameter, single, Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621/1) deepening to Carmine 
Rose (H.C.C. 621) at margins, blotched Begonia (H.C.C. 619) at base. Flower- 
ing from June 20, 1960. [3] 

PRINCESS OF WALES. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 
1960. Plant 18 inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves medium size, 
both scalloped and dentate, bright medium green with light brown zone; 
flower stems 9 to 10 inches long, stout, slightly slanting. Inflorescence 34 inches 
diameter, densely arranged, freely produced; flowers 1$ inches diameter, single, 
Signal Red (H.C.C. 719/3). Flowering from June 25, 1960. [7] 

VERONA. (Sent by S. M. Gault, Esq.) H.C. August 26, 1960. Plant 12 
inches high, vigorous, compact and bushy; leaves fairly small, scalloped, 
yellowish green ; flower stems 4 to 6 inches long, slender and wiry, fairly erect. 
Inflorescence 2$ inches diameter, loosely arranged, not freely produced ; flowers 
1} inches diameter, single, Phlox Pink (H.C.C. 625/1). Flowering from June 
28, 1960. [58] 


EARLY CARROTS, GROWN UNDER DUTCH LIGHTS 
AND FRAMES 


Fifty stocks of early carrots were received for trial at Wisley in 1960. The 
trial was restricted to varieties of the “Amsterdam Forcing” type only. The 
trial was sown on February 12, 1960, the seed being sown broadcast at the rate 
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of 1 oz. per twelve Dutch lights or continuous cold-frames. ‘The seedlings 
were thinned as necessary after germination. 

No heating was used during the cultivation of the trial. Full particulars 
regarding the Dutch lights and continuous cold-frames are to be found in the 
R.H.S. JouRNAL, 82, p. 263, and 83, pp. 128 and 129. 

The descriptions in this report are taken from the plants grown under the 
continuous cold-frames. The number in brackets after the description of the 
stock is that under which it was grown in the trial. 

AMSTERDAM FORCING RESELECTED. (Sent by Messrs. J. L. 
Clucas Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancs.) A.M. July 4, 1960. Plant 14 inches high, 
vigorous ; foliage fairly large, erect, medium green; root 4 to 44 inches long, 
} inch wide, orange red, cylindrical, taproot abrupt, regular, smooth, 2 per 
cent above soil; core very small, orange red; crop very good. [17] 

AMSTERDAM FORCING SLUSIA. (Sent by Messrs. Abraham Sluis 
Ltd., P.O.B. 2, Enkhuizen, Holland.) A.M. July 4, 1960. Plant 11 inches 
high, fairly vigorous ; foliage fairly small, erect, medium green ; root 4} inches 
long, 4 to yy inch wide, orange red, cylindrical, taproot abrupt, regular, 
smooth, 1 per cent above soil ; core very small, orange red; crop very good. 
[50] 

AMSTERDAM IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
J. E. Ohlsens Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark.) A.M. July 4, 1960. Plant 15 
inches high, very vigorous; foliage fairly large, erect, medium green; root 3 
to 3? inches long, # inch wide, orange red, cylindrical, taproot abrupt, regular, 
smooth, none above soil; core very small, orange red; crop very good. [25] 

PRIMO RESELECTED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson Ltd., Pound Hill, Crawley, Sussex.) A.M. July 4, 1960. 
Plant 144 inches high, vigorous; foliage fairly large, erect, medium green; 
root 2} to 3 inches long, % to 4 inch wide, orange red, cylindrical, taproot 
abrupt, regular, smooth, none above soil; core very small, orange red; crop 
very good. [46] 

The undermentioned varieties were Highly Commended. Senders’ names 
are in brackets. 

Amsterdam Earliest of All. (Messrs. Sluis Bros. Ltd.) 

Amsterdam Forcing. (Messrs. Vis Brothers Ltd.) 

Amsterdam Forcing Improved. (Messrs. Jacob Jong Seed Co.) 

Amsterdam Forcing Improved. (Messrs. Nutting & Sons Ltd.) 

Amsterdam Forcing Long. (Messrs. Sluis Bros. Ltd.) 

Copenhagen Market. (\lessrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1960 


CELERY, EXCLUDING SELF-BLANCHING VARIETIES 


Twenty-three stocks of celery were received for trial at Wisley in 1960. 

As a precaution against celery leaf spot (Septoria apii-graveolentis and 
Septoria apit) all the seeds were given the warm water treatment. The triai 
was sown on March 30, 1960, and pricked out into boxes on April 21, 1960. 
The ground was prepared by taking out 18-inch wide trenches 6 feet apart. 
The top spit having been removed from the trench, farm-yard manure was 
incorporated with the second spit. Some of the soil was then replaced to leave 
the trench 6 inches deep. In early May a base dressing was given at 2 oz. per 
square yard of both bonemeal and sulphate of potash. The trial was planted 
in single rows on June 2, allowing 10 inches between plants. Sprayings of 
1§ per cent DDT emulsion were made at intervals to prevent an attack by 
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celery fly (Philophylla heraclei), Frequent sprayings of a copper spray were 
given to control celery leaf spot. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on December 2, 1960, and on its recommendation the Council 
has made the following awards to celery after trial at Wisley. 

Varieties which have been Highly Commended are listed after those which 
have received the Award of Merit with their colours and their senders’ names 
in brackets. The number in brackets after the description of the stock is that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


White Varieties 

CLUSEED NEW DWARF WHITE. (Raised by Mr. T. W. Clucas, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancashire.) 
A.M. December 2, 1960. Plant 26 inches high, vigorous; leaves 
medium to large, medium to dark green. Leaf stalks 14 to 24 inches wide at 
base, thick, brittle, ribs prominent, outer and inner white; heart 44 to 5 inches 
diameter, solid. [2] 

SUTTON’S SOLID WHITE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons Ltd., Market Place, Reading, Berkshire.) A.M. December 2, 
1960. Plant 34 inches high, vigorous; leaves medium to large, very dark 
green, very much cut. Leaf stalks 2 inches wide at base, thick, brittle, ribs 
prominent, outer and inner white; heart 44 inches diameter, solid. [8] 

Cluseed King of the Whites. (Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) 

Cluseed Selected Wareing’s Dwarf White. (Messrs. J. L. Clucas 
Ltd.) 
Dwarf White. (Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) 


Pink Varieties 
CLUSEED PRIZE PINK. (Raised by Mr. A. A. Clucas, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) A.M. December 2, 1960. Plant 36 
inches high, vigorous; leaves large, dark green. Leaf stalks 1} to 2 inches 
wide at base, thick, brittle, ribs prominent, outer pale pink, inner white; 
heart 4 inches diameter, solid. [19] 
Clayworth Prize Pink Improved. (Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) 
Cluseed Winter Pink. (Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) 
Dobbie’s Favourite Pink. (Messrs. Dobbie & Co. Lid.) 
Sutton’s Unrivalled Pink. (Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd.) 
Red Variety 
STANDARD BEARER RED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) A.M. December 2, 1960. Plant 36 to 38 inches 
high, vigorous; leaves medium to large, dark green. Leaf stalks 2 to 2} inches 
wide at base, thick, brittle, ribs prominent, outer reddish purple, inner white ; 
heart 4} inches diameter, solid. [18] 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1961 
DWARF BEARDED IRISES 


Thirty-four stocks of dwarf bearded irises were grown at Wisley in 1961. 
‘Three clumps of each variety were planted on July 3, 1959, on a site near the 
Alpine House in the Rock Garden. 
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The trial was inspected on April 14, 1961, by the Joint Iris Committee of 
The Royal Horticultural Society and The British Iris Society, and on its 
recommendation The Royal Horticultural Society and The British Iris 
Society have made the following award to a dwart bearded iris as a variety for 
general garden use after trial at Wisley. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

ONE FINE DAY. (Raised, introduced and sent by The Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
Benbow, Christ Church Vicarage, Gravesend, Kent.) H.C. April 14, 1961. 
Plant 44 to 64 inches high, vigorous, compact. Flowering stems 3} to 5 inches 
high, erect, straight; flowers very well proportioned, stiff. Standards 2;'5 inches 
long, 1 inch wide, slightly arching, Gentian Blue (H.C.C. 42/2). Falls 2 inches 
long, ys inch wide, drooping, a colour near Spectrum Violet (H.C.C. 735), 
margins Flax Blue (H.C.C. 642/2). Style pale violet, crest blue; beard white. 
Flowering from April 4, 1961. [25] 


NARCISSI 


A sub-committee of the Narcissus and Tulip Committee inspected the 
trial on March 23 and April 4, 1961, and on its recommendation the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society has made the following awards to Narcissi 
as varieties for garden decoration. 

Twenty-five bulbs of each variety were planted. The number in brackets 
after the description of the variety was that under which it was grown in the 
trial. 

CEYLON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. J. Lionel Richardson, 
Prospect House, Waterford, Eire.) A.M. March 23, 1961. Division 2a, 
Large-cupped Narcissus. Plant vigorous, foliage 16} inches long, erect. 
Flower stems 14 inches tall; flowers 4 inches diameter, of good form; 
perianth segments 1$ inches long, flat, slightly overlapping, Sulphur Yellow 
(H.C.C. 1/1); corona 4% inch long, 1;°5 inches diameter, slightly ribbed, 
mouth straight and frilled with margins crenate, Orpiment Orange (H.C.C. 
10) changing to Indian Yellow (H.C.C, 6) at base. Flowering from March 15, 
1961. Flowers in the first year, 38, in the second year, 53. [59] 

GALWAY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr, J. Lionel Richardson.) 
A.M. March 23, 1961. Division 2a, Large-cupped Narcissus. Plant vigorous, 
foliage 17 to 19 inches long, erect. Flower stems 15 inches tall; flowers 4 to 
44 inches diameter, of good form; perianth segments 1$ inches long, flat, 
overlapping, Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/1); corona 1 ¥’%@ inches long, 1% inches 
diameter, ribbed, mouth expanded and frilled with margins crenate, Aureolin 
(H.C.C, 3). Flowering from March 14, 1961. Flowers in the first year, 26, 
in the second year, 61. [55] 


WINTER-FLOWERING PANSIES 

Sixty-nine stocks of winter-flowering pansies were received for trial at 
Wisley in 1960. The trial was sown in uncovered frames on July 20, 1960, 
and the resulting seedlings were transplanted into the open ground on Sep- 
tember 7, 1960. Sixty-four plants of each stock were grown, in rows 1 foot 
apart, the plants being spaced g inches apart in the rows. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Floral Committee A 
on April 21 and May 9, 1961, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to winter-flowering pansies. 
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The number in brackets after the description of the stock was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

LAKE OF ZURICH. (Raised by Mr. E. Schaffner, Zurich, Switzerland, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Samen-Mauser AG., Rathausbrucke, Zurich 
1.) A.M, April 21, 1961. Plant 4 inches high, very vigorous, tufted. Flowers 
2 to 23%5 inches diameter, upper petals a colour near Sea Blue (H.C.C. 043/2), 
lower petals a colour near Lobelia Blue (H.C.C. 41) changing to Lobelia 
Blue (H.C.C. 41/1) at margins; rays bluish black; eye Lemon Yellow (H.C.C. 
4); very freely produced. Flowering from March 6, 1961. [37] 
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Highly Commended 


The following stocks were Highly Commended and the name of the sender 
is in parentheses. 

Azure Blue Improved. Near Sea Blue. (Messrs. Samuel Dobie & Son 
Ltd.) 

Celestial Queen Improved. Near Sea Blue changing to near Gentian 
Blue. (Messrs. Harrison & Sons (Leicester) Ltd.) 

Flame. Velvety shade of Chrysanthemum Crimson with blackish red 
blotch. (Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) 

Giant Forerunner White. White. (Messrs. Ernst Benary.) 

Gluck-Auf Ruhrbraut. Creamy white with Plum Purple blotch. 
(Messrs. Hans Meisert.) 

Lake of Zurich Improved. Sea Blue changing to Gentian Blue. (Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux S.A.) 

March Beauty Improved. Dark shade of Plum Purple. (Messrs. 
Nutting & Sons Ltd.) 

Wine Red Improved. Violet Purple. (Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke.) 

Winter Sun Improved. Near Lemon Yellow with black blotch. 
(Messrs. G. R. Vatter Seeds Ltd.) 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1960 


OCTOBER AND LATE-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemum ‘Mark Woolman’ F.C.C. November 15, 1960, 
as a variety for show purposes. Section 3, large exhibition incurving, 
yellow. Flowers 8} inches diameter; florets very long, medium width, 
overlapping, pointed, curled and some quilled; inner florets incurved, 
outer florets incurved; outer florets Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/3), 
inner florets Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/2) reverse Dresden Yellow 
(H.C.C. 64/3). Shown by Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd., Sandy Hill 
Nurseries, Olton Road, Shirley, Birmingham. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Alice Rowe’ A.M. November 4, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 6, in- 
curving decorative, large-flowered, white. Flowers 5} inches diameter, 
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florets long, broad, overlapping, blunt and curled. Inner florets in- 
curved outer florets incurved ; white. Shown by Mr. F. Rowe, Rylands 
Nurseries, Wellington, Somerset. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Ann Riley’ A.M. November 4, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 1, ex- 
hibition incurved, medium-flowered, white. Flowers 5 inches diameter, 
florets long, broad, overlapping, blunt, and curled. Inner florets in- 
curved, outer florets incurved; white. Shown by Messrs. E. Riley & 
Sons, Alfreton Nurseries, Woolley Moor, Derbyshire. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Apache’ A.M. November 29, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes, and for cutting for market. Section 9, single, 
medium-flowered, red. Flowers 4} inches diameter, florets long, broad, 
distinct, blunt and flat. Florets flat. Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822) tipped 
at base with yellow. Reverse Brick Red (H.C.C. 016/3). Shown by 
Messrs. H. Woolman Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Davos’ A.M. November 15, 1960, as a variety 
for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 5, reflexed de- 
coratives, large-flowered, white. Flowers 54 inches diameter; florets 
fairly long, fairly broad, overlapping, blunt, and curled. Inner florets 
incurved, outer florets mostly recurved; white. Shown by Messrs. 
Colham Green Nurseries Ltd., Chapel Lane, Hillingdon, Middlesex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Dotto’ A.M. November 4, 1960, as a variety 
for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 5, reflexed de- 
coratives, medium-flowered, light bronze. Flowers 54 inches diameter; 
florets long, broad, overlapping, blunt and curled; inner florets incurved, 
outer florets recurved ; outer florets near Majolica Yellow (H.C.C. o9g/1), 
inner florets Majolica Yellow (H.C.C. 09), reverse Saffron Yellow 
(H.C.C, 7/1). Shown by Messrs. E. Riley & Sons. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Golden Mayford Perfection’ A.M. No- 
vember 29, 1960, as a variety for show purposes and for cutting for 
market. Section 6, incurving decoratives, large-flowered, yellow. 
Flowers 6 inches diameter; florets inner short, outer long, broad, over- 
lapping, blunt, curled; inner florets recurved, outer florets recurved; 
outer florets Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 603) very slightly overlaid bronze, 
inner florets Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/1), reverse Straw Yellow (H.C.C. 
604/1). Shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros. Ltd., Cotswold Nurseries, 
Cotswold Road, Worthing, Sussex. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Joy Hughes’ A.M. November 15, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 5, re- 
flexed decoratives, large flowered, pink. Flowers 5} inches diameter; 
florets long, medium width, overlapping and distinct, pointed, curled 
but appear quilled; extreme inner florets incurved, inner and outer 
florets recurved; outer florets, Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627/3), inner 
florets Magenta (H.C.C. 27/2), reverse silvery white. Shown by Messrs. 
H. Shoesmith Ltd., Mayford Nurseries, Moor Lane, Westfield, Woking, 
Surrey. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Lilian Shoesmith’ A.M. November 4, 1960, 
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as a variety for show purposes. Section 1, exhibition incurved, large- 
flowered, light bronze. Flowers 5 inches diameter; florets long, broad, 
overlapping, blunt and curled; inner florets incurved, outer florets 
incurved ; near Brick Red (H.C.C. 016), reverse Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 
6/2). Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Pamela Ann’ A.M. October 11, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 16, re- 
flexed, large-flowered, purple. Flowers 7 inches diameter, florets long, 
broad, overlapping, pointed and curled; inner florets incurved, outer 
florets recurved; Ruby Red (H.C.C. 827/3) reverse between Fuchsia 
Purple (H.C.C. 28/2 and 28/3). Shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros. Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Perky’ A.M. October 25, 1960, as a variety for 
cutting for market and for garden decoration. Section 16, reflexed, 
medium-flowered, spray, pink. Flowers 3 inches diameter, florets short, 
narrow, overlapping, pointed and curled; inner florets incurved, outer 
florets recurved; outer florets Spinal Pink (H.C.C. 0652/2) overlaid 
Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/2) inner florets near China Rose (H.C.C. 
024/1). Shown by Messrs. Greenyer Bros Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Prize Winner’ A.M. November 4, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 6, in- 
curving decoratives, large-flowered, yellow. Flowers 5 inches diameter, 
florets long, broad, overlapping, blunt, and curled; inner florets in- 
curved, outer florets incurved; outer florets Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 
64/1), inner florets Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 1), reverse Sulphur Yellow 
(H.C.C, 1). Shown by Mr. F. Rowe. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Silver Haze’ A.M. November 4, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes and for cutting for market. Section 6, in- 
curving decorative, large-flowered, white. Flowers 44 inches diameter, 
florets long, broad, overlapping, blunt and curled; inner florets incurved, 
outer florets incurved ; outer florets Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027/1), inner 
florets between Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027 and 027/1), inner florets 
between Magenta Rose (H.C.C. 027 and 027/1), reverse Magenta 
Rose (H.C.C. 027/3). Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 

Chrysanthemum ‘White May’ A.M. November 4, 1960, as a 
variety for show purposes. Section 5, reflexed decorative, large-flowered 
white. Flowers 6 inches diameter, florets long, broad, overlapping 
pointed and curled; inner florets recurved, outer florets recurved ; white. 
Shown by Messrs. H. Shoesmith Ltd. 
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FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN 
PLANTS RARE IN CULTIVATION 


Will any Fellow who is willing to offer one of these plants please com- 
municate direct with the Fellow who is seeking it and not with the Editor. 


Plants, cuttings or seeds of rare James J. O’Connor, 74 Merrion 
cacti and succulents Square, Dublin, Ireland. 


Pelargonium griseum J. A. W. Bate, The Old Rectory, 
hirsutum Marchwiel, Denbighshire. 
plurisectum 


Acacia brachybotrya Ross Young, Superintendent, County 
decurrens Borough of Bournemouth, Parks 
drummondu and Cemeteries Department, 
pubescens Avenue Road, Bournemouth. 
undulifolta 
spectabilis 

Palms, Cocos weddelliana, singles 

not “Tufts” 


Rehmannia_ rupestris, seeds or T. R. Peace, Woodland, Tilford, nr. 
cuttings Farnham, Surrey. 
Rehmannia henryi 
elata 
angulata tricolor 
x kewensis, cuttings 
x briscoet 
Fragaria moschata Professor S. C. Harland, F.R.S., 
Wemyss Cottage, Blackheath, Lon- 
don, S.E.3. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Weeds & Aliens.”” By Sir Edward Salisbury, C.B.E., D.Se., LL.D., 
V.M.H., F.R.S. 384 pp. Illus. (The New Naturalist, Collins.) 30s. 


A large proportion of the earth’s surface is now cultivated by man and still more of 
it has been so modified by human activities that, excluding deserts and the Polar 
regions, there are few areas where weeds or aliens are not important constituents of 
the existing flora and vegetation. The definition that a weed is a plant growing where 
we do not want it is possibly as good as any that has been suggested but it allows that 
the subjective element in deciding whether a given plant is or is not a weed is con- 
siderable and will vary. It is still more difficult to say when an alien becomes a citizen 
and to decide what shall be the criteria of being ‘‘native’’—especially in such a flora 
as that of the British Isles. Of the interest and importance of studying weeds and aliens 
no reader of Sir Edward Salisbury’s book can have any doubts. The subject is a very 
wide one and the published relevant literature is considerable and scattered. Sir 
Edward has, in writing this book, drawn upon both his own extensive and varied 
experiences and upon the researches of numerous botanists who have investigated 
weeds and aliens from diverse points of view. 

It is impossible in a review of limited length to do more than indicate some of the 
fascinating subjects dealt with in this important book. The origin and history of weeds 
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have been most varied. A large proportion of British weeds, especially those of arable 
land, appear to be of Mediterranean origin and the details of their introduction are 
often obscure. The weed fiora of cornfields and arable land is different from that of 
grasslands and that of sandy soil from that of the chalk. A special chapter is devoted to 
weeds of the garden and another, in neat contrast, to garden plants as weeds. Through- 
out the chapters the physiological side of the life of weeds is given prominence and in 
the later chapters the important physiologico-ecological subjects of seasonal relations 
and germination behaviour, the dormancy and longevity of buried seeds, and vegetative 
multiplication are considered. 

The final chapter deals with control of weeds by herbicides. Perhaps it is well to 
finish on this topic for the author has so well expounded the many-sided features of 
interest in the study of weeds that gardeners and farmers might be tempted to be 
unduly lenient towards them! 

Many of the photographs and drawings are excellent and apposite. ‘“‘Vesuvius” 
(p. 54) is surely a slip for “‘Etna’’. The weeds of forestry have not, or scarcely, been 
included and one misses an account of Rhododendron ponticum. The author frankly 
indicates the need for much more research on various aspects of weeds and aliens and 
this book must stimulate many to consider afresh the weeds of our fields and gardens. 

W. B. TURRILL 


“Lilies and their Cultivation.” By H.G. Witham Fogg. 156 pp. _ Illus. 
(John Gifford Ltd.) arts. 

This book on lilies and their cultivation will be useful to all gardeners who wish to 
grow lilies, and surely al] gardeners would like to grow these beautiful plants success- 
fully. The book begins with the structure and functions of lilies, the soils and their 
cultivation. There are full lists of species and varieties, and another chapter about lily 
hybrids. The chapters on soils and cultivation are especially useful, and emphasis is 
made on good drainage. The gardener must always remember that the more trouble 
he takes with the planting of lilies the more success he will have. 

There are also chapters on growing lilies in pots, and lists of lilies for special 
purposes. In my experience it is difficult to draw up exact lists of lilies for various soils. 
I find, for instance, that Lilium monadelphum and L. szovitzianum do not care for lime 
soils, neither do L. pardalinum and other American lilies. 

There is also a chapter on the propagation of lilies. I am not in favour of breaking 
up established bulbs; it seers better to leave well alone. The latest way of propagating 
scales by putting them in polythene bags is the easiest method and is successful. There 
are also chapters on related genera, Nomocharis and Notholirion, none of them very 
easy to grow, and one on diseases of lilies. It is a pity that some cf the names are in- 
correctly spelt. 

F. C. STERN 


“Delphiniums for Everyone.”” By Stuart Ogg. 96 pp. Illus. (Blandford 
Press.) 12s. 6d. 

This attractive and well-produced addition to delphinium literature is clearly 
mainly intended for the novice, with whom it is certain to prove popular. In the 
main, the illustrations are good, especially those showing floral arrangements in the 
home, and the chapter dealing with this aspect is perhaps the most useful in the book. 

In the section devoted to hybridizing, however, the author appears less sure of 
himself, and there are several inaccuracies. The publication is somewhat marred too 
by a crop of unfortunate slips, including relating two captions to the wrong pictures 
(Figs. 6 and 8), and the description of at least one variety as deep blue on one page 
and purple on another, while the inclusion of two lists of recommended varieties on 
pages 24 and 25, and again virtually the same varieties more fully on pages 62-74, 
occupies space that might perhaps have been used to amplify, for instance, the very 
short sections dealing with staking (11 lines) and thinning (13 lines). 

BRIAN LANGDON 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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Waterproof- 
ing poultry 
houses 


An aid to 


GLAZING AND frostproofing 
‘SEALING TAPE 


Repairing 
drainpipes 


Aluminium SYLGLAS 


A new development from Standard 
Sylgias utilising glass fibre in place of 
cotton cloth and backed with aluminium 
foil. ideal for straight run applications 
where a decorative finish is required. 


ASK YOUR STOCKIST TODAY! 
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THE FLEXA MOWER is unique 


It will cut with less effort * newly-sown lawns without pulling 
* long grass up to 12° high * wet or wilted grass 
Specially positioned flexible Sheffield steel blades give the 
a unique ‘scissor-cut’ action that does not depend 

upon finicky fine-adjustment of the cylinder or constant 
resharpening. 
No tugging with the Flexa. It glides over rough uneven 
grass just as easily as over a smooth lawn, and wili cut 
to within jin. of the ground—easy propulsion is a main 
feature of our machines. Please write for full details. 

* Grass boxes available for all models 

* Every machine guaranteed three years 

4 sizes (12, 14, 16 and 18-in. widths) 
PRICES FROM £8 PLUS P.T. 


THE FLEXA LAWN MOWER CO., LTD., 25 Guildford Rd., Woking, Surrey 


CONSERVATORIES 
Tobac Curing Cooperative 


DENS... 


Ten years research in 
Nicotiana Tobaccum 
for British Gardens 


Seeds 
Goroges, Greenhouses, 9: P LA NTS 


loose-boxes and garden (30 varieties) 
buildings of ali descrip- = Literature Curing 
tions. Manufacturing Appliances 
Hire purchase, terms Advisory Bureau, etc 
available. 


Please send for ( ’ All requirements for those who 


ogue wish to grow and make their 
iustrated catal own tobacco at under 


ALPHA WOODCRAFT LTD, 
t. 


USTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 
We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Roses, Peaches Nectarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the result at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephones : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


The Dual Purpose Aerator and Rake Scarifier 

Assists moisture absorption and entry of fertiliser dressing. Discourages 
moss. Common bricks can be added for deeper penetration and drastic 
scarifying. 

Write for demils of this implement and other “SISIS” Lawn Manage- 
ment Equipment. 

W. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD. “sisis” Works 
Cheadle and Macclesfield, Cheshire. Tel. GATley 4262 
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WwW RICHARDSON ND c® LIMITED 


RICHARDSON 


Est. 1874 
HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS 


36’ x 12’ carnation house built in 
clear western cedar in a private 
garden in Surrey. 


117 VICTORIA ST. 
LONDON, S.W.1 


NEASHAM ROAD 
DARLINGTON 


HOSTA (FUNKIA) “‘PLANTAIN LILY” 


A collection of six of these hand- 
some plants. Great favourites for 
floral decorations both in leaf and 
flower, which will thrive inany soil 
which is not to dry. Sent out with 
metal everlasting labels for £1 carr. 
paid. Hosta Glauca, Lancifolia, Alba 
Marginata, Fortunii, Robusta, 
Aurea Maculata, Undulata Medio 
Variegata, or Thomas Hogg. Order 
at onceforSeptember delivery. Still 
very scarce. Limited supply only. 
HARDY PERENNIALS, FLORAL 
DECORATIONS, VARIEGATED 
FOLIAGE, whatever the plant re- 
quired send for the Specialists cata- 
logue free. 3,000 species grown. 


ELDON NURSERIES 


CORFE MULLEN WIMBORNE DORSET 
BRITAIN’S MOST BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANT NURSERY 
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Send now for 
your copy of 


DOBBIE’S 


new illustrated 


ROSE and BULB 
CATALOGUE 


POST FREE 
on request. 


DOBBIE & CO LTD 


DEPT. R., 
EDINBURGH - 7 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE 


LIMITED 
offer 


FRUIT TREES & BUSHES 


renowned for quality and reliability 


Only the very finest rootstock is used. Trees 
are obtainable on Malling-Merton root- 
stocks, and the tried and tested E.M. VII 
and IX. 

Beeches and Limes of the highest quality 
are available, well suited for Hedging. 
Please write for Free Catalogue, informative 
and lucid, a real help. Pollination tables 
included. 


BLACKMOOR ESTATE LID 


Fruit Nursery Dept. J.R.H. 


LISS : HANTS 


rrose 

from 
St’ x 43’ THE WEATHER 
Just what the professional and amateur gardeners have 
been waiting for. 
Ideal for use over daffodils, Chrysanthemums, Dahlias 
etc. can be adjusted to 6 positions giving a cover height 
between 2° and 4’. 
Easily erected. Easily moved. Roll up for storage. 
Galvanised mild steel posts. Western Red Cedar Timber 
Framework. Extra thick long-life Polyvinyl plastic 


with bound oo. 

PRICE COMPLETE £4. 10. 0 Carriage Paid U.K. 
Posts and framework only, (if wine plastic covers from 
the Access Garden Frame) £2. 0. 0. 

Extra high flower cover posts are available in multiples 
of 1 foot at an increased cost of only 3/- per set per foot. 
Write for further details of the Access Flower and 


Garden Frames. 
ACCESS FRAMES 
Telephone: CRICK 30! 


CRICK RUGBY. 


Horticultural! 


TUBULAR 


Q\\HEATERs 


Sprayproof Pattern. Aluminium Case. 
Complete with fixing brockets. 60 watts per foot. 
Can be mounted singly or in banks on wall or floor. 
Units) Carr, Paid 7 ft. 420 watts 
20 watts .. 25/6 Sfr. 480 ,, 
540 , 
240 600 ,, 
300 660 ,, 
360 ,, 46 12f. 720, ... 
THE LOWEST PRICED - ANYWHERE! 
Roberts Elec. Co. Ltd. (Dept. RHTU) 


11-13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Tel. 45697 
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makes lovely rich compost 


Adco Compost Maker quickly makes 
your rubbish as useful as farmyard manure 


No need to sing the praises of compost. You know STANDARD ADCO 
that properly made it’s as rich as farmyard manure For ALL kinds of garden rubbish, i.e., 
coarse, soft or mixed refuse. 


—and a lot cheaper. 


‘Properly made’ . . . that’s where Adco comes in. 13/- 
Adco speeds up the bacterial action so that heat is 
maintained even in quite small heaps. It produces 
a crumbly, easily spread, sweet smelling compost — ADCO ACCELERATOR 
and adds essential trace elements as well. Recommended for use in gardens where 


MOST of the rubbish is grass cuttings. 


The Adco method calls for no turning or 
watering. You simply sprinkle the Adco between an 
layers as you build your heap. A 14 Ib. bag costs 281b 1 0/- 
8/9 and makes } ton of lovely rich compost. <°Pestage te on 
14 lbs —2/-, 3/- and 3/6 respectively.) 


From all Seedsmen, Ironmongers, or direct from 


Britain’s most successful 
liquid manure 


Mts 


AAT 
maNURE 


When you feed your plants with Liquinure, the essen- 
tial plant foods go evenly into the soil, and the plant 
takes them in quickly and naturally. Liquinure is easy 
to use. There are three types: General, Flower Special 
and Tomato Special. Bottles 2/-, 3/9. Also Liquinure 
Peat Manure in bags 3/9 and 7/-; and Liquinure Bone 
Meal 2/6 and 5/6. Also the Liquisprayer 49/6. 


Plants don’t eat, they drink 


ADCO LTD., HARPENDEN, HERTS 
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TEMPERATURES 
AT A GLANCE ! 


Compact Farenheit 
thermometer with strong 
metal case and unbreak- 
able glass, gives accurate 
greenhouse temperatures 
ata glance. A boon to 
all busy gardeners. 


ch includ 
12/9 jacking & postage 


VELOPMENTS CO LTD 
oad Brentford - Middlesex 


INSTANT FITTING 
BY RUBBER SUCKER 
Dept. 
TRICO DE 
Great West R 


PARHAM 
PULBOROUGH SUSSEX 


FURNITURE, PicruRss, NEEDLEWORK AND 
FLOWERS IN ELIZABETHAN House 


Open to visitors by permission of the Hon. Clive 
Pearson on Suns. Weds. Thurs. & Aug. bank 
Holiday from 2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. Admission 2/6. 


Walled garden, pleasure grounds, greenhouses, 
open to visitors on Weds. & Thurs. | p.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Admission I/-. 


Road A283 between Pulborough and Storrington. 


BLOM’S 
BULBS 


Consistently Outstanding 
Since 1870 


WALTER BLOM & SON LTD. 


(of Holland) 


Leavesden, WATFORD, 
Hertfordshire 


Growers of Fine Bulbs 


Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


welcomes you for the summer and 
autumn months. Situated in the centre 
of the sea front, with our own sub- 
tropical gardens and sun lounge, 
filled with house plants and tropical 
flowers now. Seventy really first-class 
rooms, some with private bath and 
toilet, on two floors only, with elevator. 
Perfect food, with quiet willing service. 
Telephone 4818, or may we send you 
a brochure 


G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S. 


Clematis and Climbers 
Rhododendrons and Arzaleas 
Trees 

Flowering Shrubs 

Roses and Hardy Perennials 
and other Quality Nursery Stock. 


Write for fine illustrated Tree and Shrub 
Catalogue 1/- post free 


Cupressus Leyiandii, orders booked for 
Autumn delivery. 


PENNELL & SONS, LTD. 
312 High Street, Lincoln 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


split $°/1° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by 
wires in 10-yd. rolis—49", 59° and 69° wide. 


ter 
PROOFING 
OPEN WIRE 
FENCES, ETC. 
feasts and Gates. All types supplied and fixed. 


Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Haze! and Osier 
Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


Tel.; 2164/5 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27/ 


Godfreys 


for garden 
machinery 


The mechanized Garden Centre 


110 Marylebone Lane, W1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchley, Kent 
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Preumatic HaxdSPRAYER 


~ 


tpt He MASTER 


Fine mis7- 
SPRAY 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS AND STORES 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Rood, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


UNBREAKABLE 
POLYTHENE 


PLANT 
POTS 


SILVER MEDAL SOUTHPORT 1959-60 
@ LABOUR SAVING 

@ HEALTHIER GROWTH 

@ MORE ECONOMICAL GROWTH 
The secret’s in the shape and drainage. 
Dia. : 2°, 24°, 3°, 34°s 44's 5°» ©, 74°59 
Cost: sd. 6d. 7d. gd. 1/- 1/6 2/9 4/-5/6 


also SAUCERS and CULTURE RINGS 
From all good SUNDRIESMEN 


DEATRON INDUSTRIES LTD. 
Kingsbury Works, Kingsbury Road 
London N.W.9 
Tel.: COLindale 6945 


RONWAL 
-SPEEDRY 57 
for alt jobs in and out 
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RURAL INTERLACE 
The QUALITY FENCING 


Only best seasoned 
timber used. 
This fencing 

WILL LAST 
Also Wattle, Osier. 
Hurdles, Chestnut 
Fencing, Gates, 

Arches, etc. 


LISTS FREE from: 


Dept. (R), 
DAVIDS RURAL 15 MORETON ST., 
LONDON, S.W.! 
INDUSTRIES LTD (Tate Gallery #332) 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


ARBORICULTURE 
TREE SURGERY 
FORESTRY 
All types of tree work carried out by fully 
trained staff. Inspections and reports made. 
Mobile and fully insured. 


HONEY BROTHERS LTD 


HALLAM ROAD, GODALMING, SURREY 
Tel.: Godalming 2406 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES, LTD. 


Hailsham, Sussex 
Telephone 454 


ROSES 


Special Collections of 
Hybrid Tea and Floribunda Roses 
52/6 for 12. 6 for 27/- 


Carriage paid for C.W.O. 
Send for our List. Post free 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 


IRISH 
MOSS PEAT 


Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 
Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moisture absorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


Neal's 


KETTERING 


Kettering Fibrous 
Turf Loam. 


Bedfordshire Silver 
Sand. 


Nottinghamshire 
Marl. 


John Innes Compost. 
Cactus Compost. 
Turf Renovator. 


KETTERING LOAM CO. LTD. 
formerly KETTERING FUEL CO. rity 
15 STATION ROAD KETTERING Phone 9 


SOUTHERN TREE SURGERY 


Arboricultural 
Consultants 


and Tree 
Surgeons 


ia 25 St. Thomas 


Street, 
Winchester, 
Hants 


(Byfleet 42739) (Tel. 2631) 


Advise on, estimate for, and carry out all tree work 


— 


FINEST SURREY 


JOHNSTON BROS. (CRANLEIGH) LTD 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


FOR RHODODENDRONS 


and Azaleas described in over 140 varieties in our 
Tree and Shrub Catalogue, which also offers a most 
extensive collection of Conifers, Climbing Plants 


AND FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Write today for Tree and Shrub Catalogue 


ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS LTD. 


vale Nurseries, Eridge Rd., Tunbridge Wells 
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automatic ventilation for larger greenhouses 


Why rely on people to open and close From your Local Dealer or, in case of 
your ventilators ? Have it done auto- difficulty, from Findlay, Irvine Ltd., 
matically by the AUTOVENT! This new Bog Road, Penicuik, near Edinburgh 


(manufacturers of the famous ‘Autoheat’ 
electrically-powered device, sensitive to Greenhouse Heater). Trade enquiries 


temperature changes, opens and closes welcomed. 

the ventilators at the right moment. Please state in your order how masy 
One AUTOVENT can operate up to ten ventilators you wish to operate. 
normal-sized ventilators! 


Check these AUTOVENT features: matic’ but can be demonstrated by Can be fitted to ex- 


switching to ‘raise’ or ‘lower’. Opening 
Power: Motor will lift up to ten venu- _ distances controlled by simple adjusting isting mechanisms 


lators. Operates from 240 volt mains screw 


electricity supply; consumes 4 amp RETAIL PRICE 
Durability: Constructed in non-rust or green; pale translucent yellow or 
as housed in aluminium casting opaque eau-de nil. 
with perspex cover. 
Simplicity: Easily installed us 
Reliability: Operates under the pre- 
cise control of its built-in thermostat; Suppl Fully Guaranteed 
cequires no maintenance. 400 Ibs), brass ull ining 
Flexibility: Normally left on ‘suto- instructions H.P. TERMS available 


The Greenhouse for the 
discriminating gardener 


This is the greenhouse for the real gardening enthusiast who 
wants the very best, but at a reasonable price. It is designed 
throughout with typical thoroughness by BATH’S—one of 
Britain's largest and most experienced manufacturers of 
Garden buildings. 

The ‘SUPERIOR’ is made of Western Red Cedarwood, 
needing no paint or creosote. The extra eaves height allows 
comfortable standing room in any part of the greenhouse 
and the ventilation is excellent. It comes ready for easy 
assembly, with all glass and fittings, in a wide range of sizes 
—priced to suit your budget, from £37.0.0. 


Why not send for the colourful 
catalogue of 

BATH’S Greenhouses, 

Sheds, Workshops and 

Garages. Just send a card 

with your name and address to: 
T. BATH & CO. LTD. 
(Dept. [¥2), 41 NORWOOD ARD., 
HERNE HILL, 
LONDON S.E.24 
Makers of fine buidings for 
gardeners for over 70 years. 
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**LACECAPS’’ 


Adding diversity to your garden and growing well 

in sun or part-shade. 

VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM LANARTH 
Pure white flowers growing from horizontal! 
branches. 2/6 156 

HYDRANGEA MACROPHYLLA MARIESI! 
The beautiful lace-caps hydrangea—ranging in 
colour from pink to mauve-blue 6-12/6 

HYDRANGEA STRIGOSA MACRO- 
PHYLLA Very bold shrub with large downy- 
leaves and flat biue flowers. 17/6 21)- 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


LAWRENCE TREE SPECIALISTS 


for all work necessary to the care 


and repair of trees. Lopping, 
thinning, shaping, surgery etc. 
Dangerous trees made safe or 
removed. Trees supplied and 
planted. 


Ashford (Middlesex) 3726, 
Esher 445/ 
Ravensbourne 0985, 

Tatsfield 470 


Surus ROSES 
RHODODENDRONS 
HYDRANGEAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


* 
PLEASE ASK FOR LISTS 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 


WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


KENTSTONE 


paving and walling 


Colour brochure and Stockist list 
available on request 


REDLAND TILES LTD 
Castle Gate, Reigate, Surrey 


A DIVISION OF THE REDLAND HOLDINGS GROUP 


COLOUR SLIDES 
OF 


CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW 


35mm. slides mounted 2” x 2” 25/- per set 
of 12 slides. COLOUR PRINTS 25/- 
per set of 8. Half sets of either 15/- 


Cash with order. Overseas members 
gladly supplied. 

D. A. PRIOR 

100 Shelley Road 
Boscombe Bournemouth Hants. 


BOOKS 


BOTANY, AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, FRUIT 
CULTURE, GARDENS & GARDENING 
New publications supplied. A large selection of 
second-hand and rare volumes in stock. Agents 
for publications of the Natural History Museum 
and the Ray Society. Please write for free catalogue. 


Recent Ray Society publication 
Dennis, British Cup Fungi. 

With 40 coloured plates. £4 post extra. 
BERNARD QUARITCH LTD 
Antiquarian booksellers since |847 
11 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


FOR LAWNS 7: 


from, Woolworths, Boots, Co-ops, 


and all Hardware and Seed Stores 


PLANTOIDS LTD., BROMLEY, KENT 


A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


VALUE 


GARDEN SHEDS 
SOFTWOOD FE from 68. 9. 6. 
SHIPLAP from @&. 19. 6. 
CEDAR from 16. 0. 


GARAGES 

WANEY EDGE from 425. 0. 
SOFTWOOD F E from £27. 15.0. 
SHIPLAP from £29. (5. 0. 
ASBESTOS from £31. 4. 0. 
GREENHOUSES 

from £22. 14. 0. ii 
SUNLOUNGES from £26. 18. ||| 
GARDEN CHALETS £20. 

Carr. paid England & Wale 
SEND FOR NEW FREE Lists_raee PLANS. 


All types of Fencin rs, Gates, et 


Lad 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 


(Dept. R.H.S.), Barkham Rd. Wokingham, Berks 
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GUARANTEED 
ANTI-ROT 


= aS 


SHEDS GREENHOUSES WORKSHOPS 


SHEDS & GARDEN ROOMS 


From £15.15.0 cash or 
on easy terms. Pianed 
finished throughout. 
LEAN-TO SHEDS amg and grooved 
From £15.15.0 cash 
price or on easy terms. All fittings included, 


Ample room for clean- CHEADLE 


‘ epai From £40.0.9 cash 
price or on easy terms. 


Compiete with glass, 

putty etc. Sizes from 
NEEDS NO) 
PAINTING 


DUNMOW 
Dual purpose 
Cedarwood 
Greenhouse. 
Sizes from 


FREE Write today for 
a copy of our Super Cate- | CROMER 


logue, the most informative Sun Brie Sizes from 6 x @ 
to 14’ x &. From £32.16.0 cash 
catalogue ever issued. price or en easy terme, 


R.H.HALL & CO. (Kent) LTD 
(4+) Paddock Wood, Tonbridge, Kent 
One of the Avstin-Hall Group of Companies 


last longer - book Better 


Choose from 338 models-the preeet range offered 


GENEROUS 
EASY TERMS 
Available for cash or 
for a deposit of 10% 
of the cash price and 
6, 12, 18. oF 24 
monthly payments. 


FREE Catalogue 
showing Cedarwood 
in full Natural 
Colour 
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No fruit bottles better than 
plums and greengages, so bottle 
them fresh from the tree 


straight into the jars. 


Obtainable from all hardware stores 
SO SIMPLE 
or from =—SO CERTAIN 


PLANTOIDS LTD. BROMLEY, KENT 


A GRAHAM FARISH COMPANY 


Printed by Spottiewoode, Ballantyne & Co. Lid., London and Colchester 
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nary jam jars and Snap 
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